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IMMEDIATELY after the Anschluss all available supplies of 
butter in Vienna were carried off into Germany. Even more 
significant, the export of Austrian timber was prohibited. The 
obvious German eagerness to make full use of Austria’s resources 
inevitably raises the question: how great an attraction to her are 
the resources of the other countries of South Eastern Europe ? 
And to what extent could her deficiencies in raw materials be 
supplied by the Danubian and Balkan countries ? 

These two questions are by no means hypothetical. Germany 
is already the chief market for every country in South Eastern 
Europe except Albania. The expansion of her trade with these 
countries attracted wide attention at the time of Dr. Schacht’s 
visits to the South-East European capitals in June, 1936. At that 
time Germany had increased her purchases of raw materials and 
foodstuffs at artificially high prices from these countries to such an 
ce extent that her customary export surpluses with them had been 
RS | replaced by considerable import surpluses, payment for which was 

immobilised in Germany in the shape of “ frozen’’ marks. Dr. 
Schacht proposed that Germany should liquidate these debts by 
payment in kind—that is to say, by an expansion of German exports 
to the countries concerned. Behind this proposal was a threat to 
devalue the Reichsmark, including, of course, the “ blocked” 

{ marks. It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Schacht’s proposals 
were accepted. Thus the rise in Germany’s share of these countries’ 
exports was followed by a rise in her share of their imports. After 
1936 the German policy met with a certain reverse owing to the 
recovery in the world prices of the typical Balkan products. But 
this recovery has been checked by the recent recession in the United 
States ; and should a new stagnation of international trade occur 
it is only too possible that the German economic grip on this part 
of the world will become still more complete, unless alternative 
markets for their produce are made available. 

The following table shows that the German share of the exports 
-_ of Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania approxi- 
1s mately doubled between 1932 and 1936, but that in each case the 
mn proportion remained stationary or actually fell in 1937. In the case 
€s of Turkey the movement was still more striking. The German 

share of Turkish exports rose from 13 per cent. in 1932 to 51 per cent. 
in 1936, but fell again to 36 per cent. in 1937 at a time when economic 
al co-operation between Turkey and Great Britain was being actively 
mM fostered. It is perhaps significant that Herr von Papen, released 
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from his duties in Vienna, has recently been appointed German 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

The absorption of Austria has extended still further Germany’s 
control of the trade of South-Eastern Europe, particularly in the 
case of Hungary and Yugoslavia. The last column in the table 
shows that in 1937 the proportion of each country’s exports taken 
by Grossdeutschland was just under half from Bulgaria and Hungary, 
over a third from Turkey and Yugoslavia, over a quarter from 
Greece and Rumania, and one-fifth from Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

It is noticeable that Germany’s economic advance has been 
confined to the primary producing countries. Her share of Austrian, 
Czechoslovak, and Polish trade has recently actually fallen. 


GERMAN SHARE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


1929 1932 1935 1936 1937 1937* 
9 % % % 9 


AUSTRIA. % % % 
Imports from Germany.... 21 20 17 17 17 -— 
Exports to Germany _..... 16 16 16 16 13 _ 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Imports from Gérmany.... 25 24 17 17 14 (18) 
Exports to Germany _...... 19 16 16 14 14 (21) 

HUNGARY. 

Imports from Germany.... 20 22 23 26 26 (43) 
Exports to Germany _...... 12 15 24 23 26 (44) 

RUMANIA. 

Imports from Germany... 24 24 24 39 31 (40) 
Exports to Germany _...., 28 12 17 21 2I (27) 

YUGOSLAVIA. 

Imports from Germany.... 16 18 16 27 33 (44) 
Exports to Germany ..... 8 II 19 24 21 (34) 

ButGarRIA. 

Imports from Germany.... 22 26 53 61 55 (58) 
Exports to Germany _...... 30 26 48 48 42 (47) 

GREECE. 

Imports from Germany.... 9 10 19 22 26 (29) 
Exports to Germany _.... 23 14 29 35 27 (29) 

TURKEY. 

Imports from Germany.... 15 25 40° 45 42 (43) 
Exports to Germany _.... 13 13 45 51 36 (39) 

POLAND. 

Imports from Germany... 27 20 14 14 14 (19) 
Exports to Germany _.... 31 16 15 14 14 (19) 


* N.B.—The figures in brackets in the last column show the proportion supplied 
and taken by Grossdeutschland—i.e., Germany and Austria. 

These developments make it very pertinent to ask what exactly 
Germany has to import and how far South East Europe could meet 
her requirements. 

Germany has an export surplus of coal, potash, and sugar. in 
practically every other commodity she is to a greater or less extent 
dependent upon imports. The list of her “‘ key imports ’’ is almost 
inexhaustible, but the table opposite shows the leading items, 
together with their chief sources in 1936. The table shows that 
South Eastern Europe already supplies a considerable part of 
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Germany’s milk (Austria), rye (Poland), meat (Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia), fruit (Bulgaria, Turkey, etc.), eggs (Bulgaria), timber 
(Czechoslovakia and Austria), hemp (Yugoslavia), mineral oils 
(Rumania), tobacco (Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey), bauxite 
(Hungary and Yugoslavia), chrome ore (Turkey), zinc (Poland), 
lead ore (Yugoslavia), nickel ore (Greece), and antimony (Czecho- 
slovakia). 


GERMAN IMPORTS, 1936. 











Produc-| Total 
tion | Imports 
(000 (oc Chief Sources (in percentages of totals) 
metric | metric 
tons) tons) 
WHEAT j - | 4,427 74 Canada (36), Argentina (33), Chile (ro), Turkey (7). 
RYE de : wee | 7,386 24 Poland (75). : 
BARLEY... ; uo | 3,399 58 Argentina (88), Latvia (8). 
MAIZE ‘a — 172 Argentina (96). 
RICE . % — 173 Italy (38), India (31), French India (11). 
CATTLE ‘ ‘hea im 113 Denmark (70), Hungary (9). 
PiGs.... fine “is 54 Denmark (45'. 
MEAT me = ~ 112 Hungary (22), Argentina (20), Denmark (9), Yugoslavia (9). 
Eces “we 369 71 Denmark (26), Netherlands (22), Bulgaria (18). 
MILK : ae 15 Austria (93). 
BUTTER ; tee 480 75 Denmark (44), Sweden (14), Netherlands (13). 
CHEESE ; ini an 129 28 Netherlands (45 
COFFEE Be we a 155 Brazil (34), Colombia (24). 
Cocoa , . = — 77 British West Africa (70), Brazil (13). 
SOUTHERN FRUITS — . —— 583 Spain (39), Italy (22), beri nid (9). 
OTHER Fruits _... «+. | 1,880 311 Italy (32), Bulgaria (11), France (9), Yugoslavia (7), 
, Turkey (7). 
Sea Fish .. 599 223 United Kingdom (41), Norway (3 
Om FRvITS AND Nurs ... 104 1,429 China (34), British West Africa aay India (15). 
Fish SEAL AND WHALE OIL 12 162 Norway (84). 
TOBACCO _.... ies mA 37 87 Netherlands East Indies (26), Greece (22), Brazil (13), 
| Bulgaria (13), Turkey (12,. 
Hipes AND SKINS | 150 133 Brazil (12), Argentina (11), France (6), Mexico (5). 
TANNING MATERIALS -}| 20 121 Union of South Africa (15), Argentina (14), Italy (9), 
Turkey (8), Hung: Aes 
RUBBER __.... in > o— 83 British Malaya (46), lands East Indies (23). 
fimper (round) — 2t Czechoslovakia (30), Austria (15), Poland (14), French 
j tot West Africa (13). 
IimBER (sawn) 2t U.S.S.R. (31), _— (12), Sweden (11), Czechoslovakia 
(9), Rumania (8) 
Woop (for cotton) we | 1,190 2,243 U.S.S.R. (42), Czechoslovakia (23), Finland A 
ANTIMONY . ‘ — 2 China (57), Czechoslovakia (24), Belgium (1 
BAUXITE ... : 41 981 oe (33), Yugoslavia (22), Italy ae Netherlands 
t Indies (13). 
Basic SLaG 2,360 435 ma. (54), Belgium (35), France (10). 
CuromMe ORE ‘ -—— 123 Turkey (53), South Africa (30), Polynesia (8), Greece (7). 
Copper ORE ae ; 28 482 i (24), —— (14), Denmark (13), Belgium (13), 
nit 
Coprer METAL _.... st enh 195 Rhodesia (20), Belgian ‘Congo (14), United Kingdom (13), 
United States (11), Chile (10), Yugoslavia (7). 

IRON ORE .... -« | 6,652 | 18,469 Sweden (45), France (37), Spain (6). 

IRON AND MANGANESE al —_— 1,884 France (54), Belgium (13). 

Leap ORE .. mm o> 99 Newfoundland (25), Yugoslavia (22), Australia (15), 
United Kingdom (14). 

Leap METAL as ils pe 69 Mexico (58), Belgium (11), United Kingdom (ro). 

MANGANESE ORE .... 200* 230 South Africa (47), India (22), U.S.S.R. (14). 

NICKEL ORE side net — 18 Canada (42), Greece ( bs. India (25). 

PuospHaTtE Rock _ 1,125 United States way (GD) ia (13), Tunis (9). 

PYRITES é a 272 1,043 Spain (45), Norwa rus (14). 

Tin METAL cae 6 9 etherlands East Ge). cy » Netherlands (23). 

Zinc ORE .... ; 138* 121 Newfoundland (22), iui 17), Australia (15). 

Zinc METAL : nae 73 Poland (37), Belgium (30), Norway (23). 

Minera Ors .. | 1,670 3,548 French and Dutch America (28), Rumania (22), U.S.A. (21), 
Mexico (10), U.S.S.R. (9). 

CoTTon adi ‘ _ 325 United States (36), Brazil (12), India (12), Egypt (9). 

FLAX = : 30 Ir Belgium (25), Latvia (18), U.S.S.R. (12), Estonia (12). 

Hemp ~~ wx 4 27 Italy (50), Yugoslavia (43). 

JuTe ‘a es _— 97 India (99). 

SISAL ae ae — 31 Tanganyika (31), Netherlands East Indies (28), Mexico (17). 

Woo. jad = 18 125 Union of South Airica (15), Australia (14), Argentina (19), 
Turkey (9). 














* Metal content. 
t In million cubic metres. 
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But the great bulk of the commodities are supplied by 
other countries. In particular, Germany’s supplies of iron ore, 
75 per cent. of which she must import, come pre-eminently from 
Sweden and France (Lorraine), 6 per cent. being provided by Spain 
in 1936, and 10 per cent. in 1937. In certain cases the present 
sources are more or less inevitable unless or until substitutes can 
be produced. Rubber will presumably continue to be taken from 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, phosphates from the 
United States and French North Africa, coffee from Brazil and other 
Latin American Republics, and vegetable oils from China and 
Africa. But in the case of timber, cereals, meat, fruit, and certain 
metals and textile fibres, there should be possibilities of substituting 
Balkan and Danubian for other sources of supply. 


The table opposite shows in some detail the direction in which 
such substitution might take place. The table refers only to a 
single year, but to one which was apparently fairly typical, except 
that Germany’s imports of cereals were exceptionally low.* More- 
over, it is not in any sense exhaustive, since it omits those items in 
Germany’s import trade which South Eastern Europe can never hope 
to supply—notably coffee, cocoa, rubber, jute, and tin. It also 
omits sugar and potash, of which Germany produces surpluses. 
The table makes no pretensions to complete accuracy, since several 
of the categories of goods are extremely arbitrary, but it does give 
a general picture of the main assets and liabilities of each country 
from Germany’s point of view. 


The Austrian statistics are shown separately. They show 
clearly that Austria’s main contribution is timber, in which she 
could supply something like half Germany’s import requirements. 
The iron ore of the Alpine Montan A.G. is also important, but even 
the total Austrian output of iron ore (1.8 million tons) represents 
a mere fraction of German imports (20 millions). It should, how- 
ever, be possible to double or even treble this output. Further, 
magnesite and graphite are two minerals of which the Austrian supply 
is more than sufficient for Germany’s needs, magnesite being an 
important material used in aircraft construction. Two of Austria's 
chief assets are not shown in the table—namely, her tourist traffic, 
and her water-power, which could be used greatly to expand her 
existing output of electricity, which is already exported to Germany. 
As against this, Austria’s imports of mineral oils and of cotton and 
other industrial raw materials are considerable. She is also a net 
importer of foodstuffs, since her sales of dairy products are more 


(1) In 1937, on the other hand, German imports of cereals were exceptionally 
high (figures in thousand metric tons). 





1934 1935 1936 1937 
Wheat .... stom Ae aoe 647 159 74 1,219 
Rye ae we Eo sg 53 220 24 181 
Barley .... me Se as 552 158 58 143 
Maize _.... oe say ne 388 282 172 2,159 
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EUROPE, 1936. 


(in thousand metric tons). 
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Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 
Maize 


Cattle* 
Beef 
Pigs* 
Pork 


Fggs 
Milk 
Butter 
Cheese 


Tobacco 


Cotton 
We ol 
Flax 
Hemp 


Timber (round)t 
Timber (sawn)t 
Pulp-wood 


Iron Ore 
Copper Ore 
Copper, etc. 
Lead ore 

Lead, etc. 

Zinc ore 

Zinc, etc. 
Bauxite 
Chrome ore 
Magnesite, etc. 
Graphite 
Antimony, etc. 
Pyrites 


Coal and coke , 
Petroleum and allied 
products e 











4 
ro 68 
> 
no 
s < Oe 
& 
g 2/22 
3 -y & e 
5 =] =] s 
3 a a n 
4,427 — 26 | —175 | + 33 
7,386 — 23 |—106 |— I 
3,899 — Bi @i t+ 37 
5,618 — 15|— 27|+ 19 
— Ti“. & 
—208 |— 4 |/— 1 
985t —32]/— 2 
onl —391 | —498 | —289 
2,678 —gi- 4 
369 —7I— 4 ? 
? — 15 ;+ 11 
480 —75 i+ 4 
129 —2i/+ 3 
37 —931— 7|— 9 
—@p i ~ Bis 
18 —z03 | — 10 | — 20 
3 — g9g|— I] — 17 
4 —pi~ sim> 8 
? —1,495 | +314 | +717 
? —1,060 | +599 | +214 
1,100 —2,8r1 | +196 | +395 
6,624 —18,172 | +207 | —474 
26 —469 eves tee 
? —15|— 9] — 28 
61§ —98 |— 6 wm 
? —54/+ 5]—10 
145§ —100/+ 6/ — 13 
? —40|— 7]— 10 
12 —966 eoee eit 
— —I2!I dove — 6 
15 — 78 | +151 | + 40 
4 6 6=~ 9 i + 35 weve 
eves — 3 cree + 2 
298 —1,000 | — 60 | —164 
352,085 +30,545 |—2,878 |+2,104 
1,670] —3,548 | —386 | —394 





s 
§ 3 
e 
5 & 
£ 
= 4 
Z 2 
e = 
a 
n an 
+571 | +611 
+ 42} + 30 
+ 12] +423 
+ 9| + 17 
—214 | +771 
+ 77 ? 
+ 1 
+175 ? 
+ 13 
t 7 ? 
+ § 
+ 7 
—26i— 7 
‘We > 
+ 2 ? 
- oir 2 
—268 | +473 
—189 ? 
—304 | — 13t 
ig _- st 
— § cose 
8 + § 
— s5i|— 
+337 
— we 
— 1 
— 40H] 
—254| — 58 
—256 |+6,698 








+ §$ 


— 17 
= @ 
+ 10 
+ 33 


+ 50 
+613 


+ 30 
+ 34 
+ 70 
> § 
+ 76 
+249 
+ 23 
+ 13 


+ 65 
—267 


—149 








+ 20 


— 8 


— 4 
— 


Greece 


Surplus 


—457 


— 18 
-— 3 


+ sof 


—284 





Surplus Turkey 


| 
} 


2 








Poland 


Surplus 


30 
+8,420 


+119 








(*) In thousand heads. There were 20,065,000 cattle and 25,862,000 pigs in Germany in 1936. 


(*) 1935. 


(3) 1934. 


($) Metal content. 
(|) Of which 445 crude and 1,225 distilled or synthesised from coal and/or lignite. 


Sources: International Institute of Agriculture, International Year-Book of Agricultural Statistics, and Inter- 
national Year-Book of Forestry Statistics; and Imperial Institute, The Mineral Industry of the British Empire and 


Foreign Countries, Statistical Summary. 
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than counter-balanced by her purchases of cereals, livestock, and 
meat. 


&222 Czechoslovakia is a country with varied resources and well- 
balanced agriculture and industry. In agriculture she is a leading 
world exporter of beet-sugar (in which Germany, too, has a surplus) 
and is approximately self-sufficient in cereals; it is only for meat 
and fats that she depends seriously on imports. She is also a net 
exporter of timber and wood-pulp, flax and hemp; she has more 
than enough brown (though very little black) coal, and can supply 
half her own requirements of iron ore. Incidentally the large 
Austrian market for Czechoslovak coal will presumably now be lost 
to Germany. Finally, Czechoslovakia inherited something like 
75 per cent. of the industrial equipment of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire—her leading industries being engineering (notably the 
Skoda armaments works), cotton and woollen textiles, glass and 
china, chemicals, and boots and shoes. She is, therefore, a large 
importer of cotton, wool, hides, and other materials. 

Unlike Austria and Czechoslovakia, whose industry is at least 
as important as their agriculture, the other countries of South- 
Eastern Europe are primary producers which have only recently 
begun to embark on industrialisation. The potential value of their 
resources to Germany can be briefly stated. 


Hungary is famous as the granary of Central Europe. But 
even more important than her wheat are her exports of cattle, 
pigs, poultry, and their products. Hungarian bauxite can supply 
a large part of Germany’s aluminium production. The oil recently 
discovered near Lake Balaton may also prove of considerable 
importance. 

Rumania has been called the Mexico of Europe. Her great 
asset is, of course, her oil; her output is only exceeded by the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., and Venezuela, and she is the largest 
producer in Europe. Rumania’s oil exports are approximately 
double Germany’s peace-time imports, of about 4,000,000 tons. 
But these might expand to the neighbourhood of 15,000,000 tons 
in time of war. Moreover, it may be doubted whether it would be 
physically possible to transport all Germany’s requirements via the 
Danube or overland. It was recently stated by the Rumanian 
Minister of Industry and Commerce that Rumania’s known reserves 
will be exhausted in five to seven years; but the Minister referred 
at the same time to the “vast area of unexplored oilfields in 
Rumania.”” Apart from oil, Rumania has a large export surplus 
of timber and of cereals—particularly maize, but also wheat and 
barley. 

Yugoslavia is probably better supplied with metals than any 
other Balkan country. Copper is mined by French interests and 
lead and zinc by a British company (Trepca Mines). Yugoslavia 
also exports bauxite and a little iron ore, chrome ore, and magnesite. 
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Her other varied resources include wheat and maize, pigs and cattle’ 
fruit, and hemp and flax. 

Bulgaria’s great product for export is tobacco, the bulk of 
which is already taken by Germany. She has also a large surplus 
of eggs, fruit, oilseeds, and cereals—again chiefly wheat and maize. 

In contrast with Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
whose surplus of cereals has been responsible for the perennial 
agrarian problem of Eastern Europe, Greece is still a considerable 
importer of wheat and maize, in spite of the recent expansion of 
her own production. Her chief exports are tobacco, currants and 
raisins, and olive oil. Greece’s heavy adverse balance of trade is 
largely counterbalanced by her attraction for tourists and the 
earnings of her large merchant fleet, but still more by remittances 
from Greeks living abroad. 

Turkey is unique amongst these countries in that she produces 
an appreciable quantity of raw cotton, although this is quite 
insufficient for Germany’s present needs. Her exports of chrome 
ore, on the other hand, exceed Germany’s imports, while her exports 
of tobacco are also substantial. Turkey also exports cattle and 
small quantities of coal, lead, zinc, wheat, and barley. 

Poland has very considerable resources. She is yet another 
large exporter of timber and cereals and also of pigs, eggs, and butter. 
Her surplus of coal would be a liability rather than an asset to 
Germany, who must be primarily interested in the Polish reserves 
of lead, zinc, and oil. These would, however, require very extensive 
development in order to meet Germany’s needs. 

This analysis shows that South-Eastern Europe could supply 
some but by no means all of Germany’s requirements. 

Of the foodstuffs, given normal harvests, there should be more 
than enough wheat (Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria), 
maize (Rumania and Yugoslavia), and other cereals, and sufficient 
meat (Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Poland). Turkey, Greece, and 
Bulgaria should also make Germany self-sufficient in tobacco. On 
the other hand the area could at present only supply a small part 
of her needs of dairy products (Austria and Poland), fruit (Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia), and vegetable oils (Greek olive oil), although the 
production of all of these could probably be very much expanded. 
In the case of vegetable oils such expansion is already occurring in 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Coffee and cocoa would, however, have to 
come from overseas. 

In timber the area should be more than self-sufficient, thanks 
particularly to the resources of Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Rubber, however, must still come from 
tropical regions until synthetic rubber is produced on a commercial 
scale. This is not yet the case, in spite of the 100 per cent. tariff. 

For textile materials Germany will get more from synthetic 
production than from South-Eastern Europe. Turkey’s cotton is 
quite insufficient for Germany ;_ whilst none of the countries export 
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wool. Jute must continue to come from India. There should, 
however, be more than enough flax (Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Hungary) and enough hemp (Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia). 

The metal resources of South Eastern Europe are also insuffi- 
cient. The bauxite of Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Greece and the 
chrome ore of Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia could supply 
all Germany’s requirements. But unless their output is very much 
expanded Yugoslavia’s, Poland’s, and Turkey’s lead and zinc, 
Yugoslavia’s copper and Greece’s low-grade nickel would be quite 
inadequate. Even more serious is the incapacity of Austria and 
Greece to supply more than a mere fraction of Germany’s imports 
of iron ore. Most of Germany’s manganese and all her tin must 
also come from outside this area. 

In the case of the other minerals the situation is much more 
favourable. Rumania can supply more than enough petroleum in 
time of peace, and Austria magnesite and graphite. Phosphates, 
however, must come from the United States or French North Africa. 

Some of the missing materials—notably cotton, rubber, and 
coffee—are not available in Europe. and Germany must continue 
to depend either on overseas supplies or on synthetic production. 
But this does not apply in every case. For instance, the analysis 
serves only to emphasize the significance to Germany of the iron 
ore of Lorraine, Swedish Lapland, and Spain. It is perhaps also 
worth recalling Herr Hitler’s reported boast that : 

. if we had at our disposal the incalculable wealth and 
stores of raw material in the Ural Mountains and the unending 
fertile plains of the Ukraine, to be exploited under National- 
Socialist leadership, then we would produce and our German people 
would swim in plenty.’” 


B.S. K. 





(1) Daily Telegraph, September 15, 1936. 
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THE ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENT 


[HE Agreement signed in Rome on April 16 consisted of a Protocol, 
eight Annexes, and an Exchange of Notes regarding the following subjects 
(1) The Italian forces in Libya ; the volunteers in Spain; the Naval 
Treaty of March 25, 1936; Lake Tana; and the Suez Canal. 

There was also signed, by the British and Egyptian Ministers in 
Rome and the Italian Foreign Minister, a Good Neighbour Agreement 
providing for co-operation in preserving good relations on the frontiers 
of Italian East Africa, the Sudan, Kenya, and British Somaliland. 

The Protocol recorded the desire of Italy and Great Britain to 
place their relations on a solid and lasting basis and to contribute to 
the general cause of peace and security. 

It stated that negotiations (in which the Egyptian Government 
would be invited to participate so far as they are concerned) would be 
opened with a view to a definite agreement on the boundaries between 
the Sudan, Kenya, and British Somaliland on the one hand, and Italian 
East Africa on the other, and with regard to certain other matters, 
such as trade, affecting the relations between these territories. 


* * * 


As to the Annexes, the first reaffirmed the Anglo-Italian Declaration 
of January 2, 1937, as also the Exchange of Notes of December 31, 
1936, regarding the status quo in the Mediterranean. 

By the second the two parties agreed to a periodical exchange of 
information with regard to major prospective administrative movements 
or redistribution of their respective armed forces in their overseas 
territories in or bordering on the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
Gulf of Aden, as well as in Egypt, the Sudan, Italian East Africa, 
British Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, and the northern part of Tangan- 
yika. The two parties also agreed to notify each other in advance of 
any decision to provide new naval or air bases in the Mediterranean 
east of longitude 19° East and in the Red Sea or the approaches thereto. 

The third contained 8 Articles. The first stated that ‘‘ Neither 
party will conclude any agreement nor take any action which might 
in any way impair the independence or integrity of Saudi Arabia or 
of the Yemen.” 

By the second, neither party would “ obtain or seek to obtain a 
privileged position of a political character in any territory at present 
belonging to Saudi Arabia or the Yemen or in any territory which 
either of those States may hereafter acquire.”’ 

The third Article stated that both parties recognized that it was 
in their common interest that no other Power should acquire or seek 
to acquire sovereignty or any privileged position of a political character 
over either of those countries, and regarded it as essential that no 
other Power should acquire sovereignty or a privileged position on any 
part of the Red Sea Coast or in any islands there belonging to either 
of them. 

The other Articles dealt in detail with certain islands in the Red 
Sea, and clarified and regularized the position as between Britain and 
Italy in regard to certain areas in Southern Arabia which had long 
been under British protection. This applied in particular to the Aden 
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Protectorate, where certain rights were guaranteed to Italy, such as 
that of trading freely and residing in the country. 

The fourth Annex was a declaration by both Powers that neither 
should employ the means of publicity or propaganda at its disposal 
to injure the interests of the other. 

By the fifth Annex the Italian Government reaffirmed their 
previous assurances that they were fully conscious of their obligations 
towards the United Kingdom in the matter of Lake Tana. The 
Egyptian Government were associated with this Declaration, in a Note 
to the Egyptian Minister in which the British Minister in Rome stated 
that the British Government “ declare that they agree that the assur- 
ances given to them in the Declaration concerning Lake Tana shall 
apply equally to the Egyptian Government.” 

By the sixth Annex the Italian Government likewise reaffirmed 
an assurance they gave to the League of Nations on June 29, 1936, 
to the effect that natives of Italian East Africa should not be compelled 
to undertake military duties other than local policing and territorial 
defence. 

The seventh Annex contained an undertaking by the Italian 
Government regarding the free exercise of religion by British nationals 
in Italian East Africa and the treatment of British religious bodies 
there. 

By the eighth Annex each party reaffirmed its intention to abide 
by the Convention of October 29, 1888, which guaranteed at all times 
and for all Powers the free use of the Suez Canal. The Egyptian 
Government were associated with this declaration. 


* * * 


The Exchange of Letters covered the following points : 

Libya.—The Italian Government stated that they have given 
orders for a diminution of the Italian forces in Libya, and that with- 
drawals had already begun at the rate of 1,000 a week, and would con- 
tinue at not less than this rate until peace-time strength is reached ; 
this would constitute reduction by not less than half the forces present 
in Libya when the conversations opened. 

London Naval Treaty.—Italy further signified her intention of 
acceding to the London Naval Treaty of 1936 as soon as the instruments 
annexed to the Protocol came into force, and in the meantime of acting 
in conformity with the provisions of the Treaty. 

Spain.—The Italian Government confirmed their full adherence to 
the United Kingdom formula for the proportional evacuation of the 
foreign volunteers from Spain, and pledged themselves to give practical! 
and real application to such an evacuation at the moment and on the 
conditions which should be determined by the Non-Intervention 
Committee on the basis of the British formula; they undertook that, 
if this evacuation had not been completed at the close of the Spanish 
Civil War, all remaining Italian volunteers would forthwith leave 
Spanish territory and all Italian war material would simultaneously 
be withdrawn ; and they declared that Italy had no territorial o1 
political aims, and sought no privileged economic position, in or with 
regard to metropolitan Spain, the Balearic Islands, Spanish possessions 
overseas, or the Spanish zone of Morocco, and had no intention 0! 
keeping any armed forces in those territories. 
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The British Government repeated that they regard a settlement 
of the Spanish question as a pre-requisite of the entry into force of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

Ethiopia.—The British Government, “ desirous for the removal of 
such obstacles as may impede the freedom of States members of the 
League of Nations as regards recognition of Italian sovereignty over 
that country, intend to take steps at the forthcoming meeting of the 
League Council for the purpose of clarifying the situation of member 
States in this regard.” 

(See also Egypt, April 18.) 





DR. BENES’ SPEECH ON CZECH POLICY. 


SPEAKING in the Chamber on April 16 during the celebration of the 
Easter Peace President Benes said peace and truth were inseparable. 
The Republic’s motto “ Truth Conquers’”’ did not imply, however, that 
one should wait passively on the development of events. It meant the 
active advance of truth. A man who was to be made a slave and 
deprived of his human dignity had a right to defend himself; and this 
also applied to any society, nation, or State. These were the funda- 
mental principles of Czechoslovakia’s foreign and home policy. 

President Benes continued: ‘“ We believe in ultimate agreement 
between our State and Germany,” as this was in harmony with recent 
statements made by Germany’s responsible statesmen. He added, 
‘The calm which we have preserved during the recent happenings 
around us was appreciated and admired, and has undoubtedly con- 
tributed towards the maintenance of international peace. . .. We 
refuse to join any ideological front and we firmly refuse to be classified 
as members of such fronts, no matter by whom.”” 

‘We must not close our eyes,” he went on, “ to the fact that we 
are passing through the biggest political, social, economic, and cultural 
revolutionary process in the history of Europe. . . .” 

He still believed that the forces of peace in “all European States 
without exception were far stronger than it would seem, and he therefore 
still refused to consider an armed conflict inevitable. It was their 
sacred duty to be prepared for it, but at the same time do everything 
in their power to prevent its outbreak. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Austria 

March 29.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking in Vienna, contrasted National- 
Socialism with the usurping cliques that had tried to halt its course— 
the pre-Hitler régime in Germany and the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg 
régimes in Austria. On March 11 God had spoken to the German 
people in terms which should have been understood in all the world— 
but the international press talked of the rape of Austria and of the 
Prussian boot. 

Suicides in Vienna had not increased, he declared; the only 
difference was that where Germans had shot themselves before, Jews 
were doing so now. No one should get excited if a few editors were 
ejected. They could go to Palestine and produce their newspapers 
there. 

The shaking, toothless heads and warning fingers of democracies 
such as France, whose own revolution had invented the guillotine, 
could not impress them. The shadow of the German sword now spread 
over Germany from Tilsit to Vienna and from Flensburg to Aachen. 

An English or French Prime Minister could resign when his plans 
went wrong, but the Fiihrer could not. His was the responsibility for 
everything. 

March 30.—General Vaugoin, the former Minister of War, was 
arrested, charged with financial irregularities. The Reich Statthalter 
issued a decree laying down the conditions on which a business might 
be put in charge of a trustee manager ; ¢.g., if the owner had disappeared, 
or was in prison, or if there was a danger of money, goods, etc., being 
smuggled away. 

Rules issued for lawyers in Upper Austria forbade non-Jewish 
lawyers to defend Jews or intervene on their behalf. 

The Evangelical Church issued a declaration supporting the 
Anschluss. 

March 31.—Some 14,000 Legionaries returned from Germany ; 
and a detachment of exiled Austrian S.S. men arrived in Vienna. 

Cardinal Innitzer, in a second letter to Herr Biirckel, denied the 
suggestion that the visit of the Papal Nuncio to Herr von Ribbentrop 
was in any way connected with the Austrian Bishops’ action, or that 
this action was a mere gesture of conciliation, which, he said, he would 
consider beneath his dignity at such a moment. 

His own conviction was that their action would be a turning-point 
in the religious life of the whole German nation, and would lead to a 
pacification and conciliation between State and Party. He concluded 
the letter with “‘ Heil Hitler.” 

Decrees ve currency restrictions and labour conditions, etc. (See 
Germany. Internal Affairs.) 

The Burgomaster of Vienna made a speech to the workers promising 
big housing schemes, slum demolition, extended municipal services, 
and the beginning of work on the port of Vienna. He reinstated 8o 
workmen who had been dismissed for fighting with the Schutzbund 
in 1934. 

Apnil 1.—It was announced that, as from that day, the military 
forces in Austria were being organized on a peace-time basis. Vienna 
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was to be the H.Q. of a new Army Group, the 5th, composed of the 
17th and 18th Corps. 

Broadcast from the Vatican ve the action of the Bishops in sup- 
porting the Anschluss. (See Vatican City.) 

The President of the Evangelical Supreme Church Council of 
Austria issued a declaration stating that the Fiihrer had been a living 
example to the Christian people when it was degraded by materialism, 
and had therefore taught it in the most effective way how love for 
one’s neighbour could become a reality through deeds. 


April 2.—Some 8,000 men of the Austrian Legion paraded in 
Vienna, and a ceremony was held honouring the memory of Nazis 
who had been executed for their part in the murder of Herr Dollfuss. 

April 3.—Herr Hitler, speaking at Graz, referred with appreciation 
to the Italian acceptance of the Anschluss, and said Germany now had 
3 frontiers which she had no need to defend. A State, and a man, 
its reorganizer of genius, had adopted a friendly attitude to the “ revolt,” 
and “I have already emphasized,’’ he added, “‘ that we shall never 
forget this.’’ Yugoslavia and Hungary had adopted a similar attitude. 

He also declared that the Austrians would soon learn the meaning 
of German Volksgemeinschaft. 

Herr Hitler also visited Klagenfurt, where he was given the 
freedom of the city. The Prince-Bishop of Gurk thanked him in the 
name of Carinthia for bringing happiness to the Province. 

A Reich decree applied to Jewish lawyers, etc., in Austria the 
restrictions in force in Germany, and forbidding them to exercise their 
profession unless they began to practise before 1914 or fought in the 
War or their father or son was killed or wounded in it. 

A comprehensive agricultural scheme for Austria was announced 
by the Minister of Agriculture providing for the advance of funds for 
fertilisers, grain, etc. Large sums were to be spent on irrigation and 
flood control. 


Apnl 5.—Herr Hitler, speaking at Innsbruck, sympathized with 
the Austrians, who had suffered from the Peace Treaty longer than the 
Germans, and went on to say that the abandoning of their specific 
“ Austrian mission ’’—a myth invented to supply a ratson d’étre for a 
State without vitality—-would be amply compensated by the solution 
of specific Austrian difficulties with the help of the resources of the 
whole nation. ‘‘ The newly-created Reich will never fall again,”’ he 
declared. ‘It is not a league of princes, but a league of German blood, 
of German men, of the German nation.” 


April 6.—Cardinal Innitzer at the Vatican and issue of statement. 
(See Vatican City.) 

April 7.—Statement by Dr. von Seyss-Inquart in the Berlin press. 
(See Germany. Internal Affairs.) 

Herr Hitler dug the first spadeful of earth at a ceremony near 
Salzburg inaugurating the work of building a road to connect with the 
German system of motor roads. 

Herr Hess, speaking in Vienna, said that in Germany middle-class 
opponents had declared that the Nazi régime would prove impossible, 
because one could not do without the Jews, foreign Powers would 
invade Germany, and the Fiihrer’s social programme was so Bolshevist 
that industry would collapse. Instead of other Powers invading 
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Germany it was they who were now afraid that she might march into 


their territory. 

Herr Hitler had fulfilled the workman’s dream—.e., the emancipa- 
tion of the proletariat. 

Speaking of “the tyranny of the Schuschnigg Government ”’ he 
asked if a Government could be called Christian when it tormented 
people in a concentration camp. In Germany there was complete 
religious freedom, and everyone could go to the kind of Church he 
liked. 

Apmnil 8.—Nearly all foreign newspapers were banned in Vienna. 
Cardinal Innitzer gave permission for the Churches to fly Swastika 
flags on certain occasions. 

April 9.—The arrest was reported of Dr. Ender, the former 
Chancellor. 

Herr Hitler, speaking in Vienna, claimed that he was Austria’s 
historic contribution to the great German Reich, and went on to describe 
his rise from obscurity. 

National unity and social security, he said, were the only elements 
of national greatness and power. He had built on his people only, 
and not on Geneva or Moscow, or any other factor outside Germany. 

He justified the Anschluss on 5 grounds: (1) Austria was a German 
country, which had not only remained German but was the armour- 
bearer of the Reich. (2) Austria could not live without the Reich. 
What were 64 million people nowadays ? The Austrian birth-rate was 
the lowest and the death-rate the highest, proving her inability to 
solve her problems while independent. (3) The Austrians did not wish 
to be separated from Germany, but had been prevented from joining 
up by the democratic States in 1919. (4) Austria was his own home. 
(5) ‘‘I stand here,” he declared, “‘ because I flatter myself I am an 
abler man than Herr Schuschnigg.”” Providence had chosen him to 
be the Fiihrer of the Reich, and on March 9, when Herr Schuschnigg 
broke his agreement, he (Hitler) felt he had received a call from 
Providence. 

At noon Dr. Goebbels read a proclamation at the Rathaus stating, 
‘““Germans, I proclaim the day of the Greater German Reich. Hoist 
your flags.” 

Herr Hitler received Cardinal Innitzer, but the visit was not 
reported. 

April 10.—Polling took place throughout the country, and resulted 
in 4,460,778 votes being cast. Yes votes numbered 4,443,208, giving 
a percentage of 99.73 for the Fiihrer. 

Herr Biirckel declared -that the Austrian people had affirmed, 
“We are German and belong for all eternity to Germany and its 
leader.’”” The German people had now given the answer to St. Germain 
and Versailles, and had shown the world that blood was stronger than 
any outside Power. 

Referring to Planetta, the murderer of Herr Dollfuss, and other 
‘national heroes,’’ he said: ‘‘ To-day we stand deeply moved before 
these victims and bow before the greatness of their sacrifice.”’ 

Herr Hitler, in a reply from Berlin broadcast in Vienna, said : 
“‘I had hoped for much from my homeland, but the result of this 
plebiscite surpasses all my expectations. This great act of the whole 
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German people is the highest justification of my whole career and the 
proudest moment of my life... .” 

The Archduke Otto was alleged to have made public statements 
calling for foreign intervention. 

April 11.—Among persons arrested in Vienna were several 
prominent Croat emigrés, including General Sarkotitch. 

April 12.—General Zehner, former State Secretary for Defence, 
committed suicide. 

A decree of Herr Hitler was published rehabilitating all public 
officials dismissed or reduced in rank by the former Government for 
Nazi activities. 

Apnil 13.—All exchange restrictions on the old Austro-German 
frontier were removed. 

Many political prisoners were reported to have been transferred 
to concentration camps in Germany, of whom some 180 were sent to 
Dachau, including a former Minister of Agriculture. 


March 30.—An agreement re coal imports was reached with 
Germany, by which Britain, Holland, Germany, and Poland would 
send to Belgium one-third of the corresponding amounts sent in the 
first half of 1931. 

March 31.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Brussels and met the Governor 
of the National Bank, the Minister of Finance, and other Ministers and 
official. 

April 6.—The Cabinet decided to effect economies totalling 600 
million francs by reducing all Estimates except those of National 
Defence, and to impose new taxes to bring in 1,300 millions. (The 
Budget deficit amounted to 1,800 millions.) 

In the Senate the Foreign Minister said Belgium had adhered to 
the U.S. proposal for an international conference in Switzerland to 
seek a solution of the refugee problem. There could, however, be no 
question of the wholesale admission of foreigners into Belgium. 

April 13.—The Governor of Liége Province, with the approval of 
the Minister of the Interior, removed three aldermen of Eupen owing 
to their conduct during a visit of the Minister to Eupen and Malmédy. 
(They left a reception to the Minister during a patriotic speech by the 
Burgomaster.) 


Bulgaria 
April 17.—A press law was promulgated obliging publishers to 
disclose the authorship of all articles and the source of their funds. 


China 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

March 29.—Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement for the British press, 
expressed himself satisfied with the progress of the campaign. 

An extraordinary congress of the Kuomintang opened at Chungking 
and was addressed by the Generalissimo. 

April 3.—The 6th National Kuomintang Congress, meeting in 
Hankow, formally granted to Chiang Kai-shek dictatorial powers. It 
also decided on the mobilization of all the human and material resources 
of the country. 
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A manifesto was issued declaring that the security of the Northern 
Provinces meant the security of China as a whole. If that could not 
be preserved not only would the hope of a reasonable settlement of the 
question of the 4 North-Eastern Provinces be lost, but the whole 
territory of China would be virtually gone. 

There could be no patched up peace, which, if at the expense of 
justice, would be mere surrender. The struggle must be continued 
until Japan had courageously forsaken her policy of aggression. 

It was declared that the entire nation must practise the greatest 
economy to accumulate capital; all industrial plans must be directed 
towards one goal—victory ; and the Government should carry out 
planned economy, in accordance with “the Three Principles” 
(Nationalism, Democracy, and the People’s Livelihood). 

Chiang Kai-shek was appointed Director-General, and Wang 
Ching-wei Deputy Director of the Kuomintang. 

Apmnil 9.—The War Minister, Ho Ying-chin, telegraphed to General 
Li Tsung-jen congratulating him on winning the first decisive victory 
since the launching of the campaign of resistance. 

April 16.—Chiang Kai-shek broadcast an Easter message in which 
he emphasized his faith in Christianity, based on the belief that Christ 
was first a national, secondly a social, and thirdly a religious revolu- 
tionary leader. 

April 18.—The Central Government adopted a wide scheme for 
developing the national resources, maintaining industries, and improving 
transport, to meet war-time needs, and took steps to enlist the services 
of all economists and scientists. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—Chinese attempted to assassinate Wang Keh-min, the 
leader of the Peking Provisional Government. The Japanese Consular 
police accordingly established pickets at all the entrances of the Legation 

uarter. 
" April 12.—Sun Fo’s statement in London, and conversation with 
Mr. Chamberlain. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

April 14.—It was estimated that about 10 million people, mostly 
in Central China, were destitute as a result of the war. 

April 18.—It was estimated that some 5,000 Japanese were 
arriving in Shanghai every month, as it was virtually a free port for 
them and merchandise was being landed duty free. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

March 29.—The Japanese recaptured Lincheng, in south Shantung, 
and Tsining, further north on the Grand Canal. The Chinese claimed 
to have surrounded 5,000 Japanese in a loop of the Taierchwang- 
Lincheng branch line. 

March 31.—The Chinese set fire to Taierchwang in order to drive 
out the Japanese. On the Peking-Hankow railway they claimed the 
capture of Tsiatso, a coal-mining town in Northern Honan. 

April 1.—The Chinese claimed to have finally dislodged the 
Japanese from Taierchwang, and to have captured 17 tanks. 

The Japanese reported that they were surrounding some 100,000 
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Chinese in Linyi and neighbouring: towns, and that they had killed 
about 8,000 stragglers in Shansi. 

Chinese guerillas were reported to be active on the railway just 
south of Kalgan. All passenger trains carried large armed Japanese 
suards. 

; April 3.—The Chinese claimed the capture of Hanchang, 50 miles 
north of Suchow. 

The Japanese crossed the Grand Canal and also reported the com- 
plete occupation of Taierchwang, with the killing of some 20,000 
Chinese. 

April 6.—The Chinese claimed to have hemmed in on all sides 
the Japanese forces occupying Taierchwang. 

April 7.—The Chinese claimed a major success at Taierchwang, 
with the killing of over 7,000 Japanese and the capture of 30 tanks, 
77 guns, and 93I machine guns. 

April 11.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Tsiyuan, 50 miles 
north of Loyang, and to have engaged the Japanese at Tenghsien, on 
the line north of Suchow. 

Japanese columns in Shansi claimed to have inflicted severe losses 
on the Communist 8th Army south-east of Taiyuan. 

In Northern Shansi Ma Chan-shan’s troops reported that they 
had got astride the Suiyuan railway near Kweihwating. 

April 12.—The Japanese declared that the Chinese in South 
Shantung were on the verge of a major defeat. 

The Chinese reported the occupation of Ningyang and Kufow, 
both some 150 miles N.N.W. of Suchow. 

Hankow was raided by 6 bombers which were driven off by 
Chinese aircraft. 

April 13.—The Chinese claimed to have reached Yihsien, 60 miles 
N.N.E. of Suchow. They also crossed the Yellow River in several 
places in North-West Honan and attacked Japanese garrisons at 
Chiyuan, Pinglu, and Menghsien. 

April 14.—Large forces of Japanese were reported to have landed 
at Tsingtao. 

The Japanese authorities in Peking admitted the loss of Taierch- 
wang, saying that the Chinese had thrown 13 divisions into Southern 
Shantung. 

Apnil 16.—Reports reached Shanghai that the Japanese had been 
defeated at Linyi, losing 4,000 killed, during the third week in March. 

The Japanese claimed to have “ liquidated ”’ nearly 10 divisions 
of the 8th Communist Army in Shansi. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

Apnil 1.—Heavy fighting was reported from 60 miles south-west 
of Shanghai. 

April 6.—The Japanese claimed to have killed 7,000 Chinese 
during the 3 weeks’ mopping-up operations west of Lake Tai, with only 
400 casualties themselves. 

Apmnl 12.—Reports from Kwangteh, which had changed hands 
several times, stated that the Japanese burned nearly 300 villages 
before retiring, and killed some 4,000 people. 


South China. 
March 31.—The railway from Kowloon to Canton and on towards 
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Hankow was bombed systematically by some 50 Japanese planes, to 
check the supply of munitions going northwards. 

Apnl 1.—Canton was also raided, and several sugar refineries 
destroyed. Much damage was done to railway lines in the area. 

April 13.—Some 30 Japanese warships were reported to have 
arrived off Foochow. Canton was again raided. 

April 16.—Traffic on the Canton-Kowloon line was interrupted by 
aerial bombing. 

Apnil 17.—Canton was raided and several hundred people killed 
and injured, and damage was done to the railway. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

March 29.—The British military authorities in Shanghai sent a 
strong protest to the Japanese C.-in-C. against the conduct of Japanese 
soldiers and police, particularly against the action of a Japanese officer, 
dressed in Chinese clothes, who threatened the Commanding Officer of 
a British regiment who stopped a group of 15 lorries entering the 
British defence sector. 

March 31.—The British escort vessel Lowestoft arrived at Chin- 
wangtao owing to trouble with armed strikers at the Sino-British 
coalmines in the Tungshan district. 

April 2.—The Japanese military authorities rejected the British 
protest of March 29 and accused the British C.-in-C. of being “ dis- 
courteous, prejudiced, and unfriendly.”” It was stated in Shanghai 
that the Japanese reply would be ignored. 

Two British residents of Shanghai were assaulted by two Japanese 
civilians in Hongkew. 

The Japanese Embassy in Peking sent a protest to the British 
Embassy requesting the British authorities to prevent misuse of the 
Union Jack by Chinese troops who occupied British-owned buildings. 
Otherwise they could not accept responsibility. 

April 3.—The British authorities in Peking replied that they were 
unable to accept the Japanese plea of non-responsibility and that if 
damage was done to the buildings the Japanese remained fully 
responsible. 

Apnil 8.—The British Embassy Guard in Peking protested to the 
Japanese military authorities against an attack the previous evening 
on a British officer and N.C.O. by a Japanese soldier. 


Czechoslovakia 
March 29.—A Henlein Deputy, in the Chamber, said the Sudeten 


Germans would now fight for their rights with increased vigour and 
in unity. The claim of his party to speak for all of them had been 
clearly established in Czechoslovakia and abroad. 

The Czechs should prove themselves worthy of confidence by 
giving effect to the laws they had made on their own initiative. Mumnici- 
pal elections were long overdue, and the change in the respective strength 
of the political parties made Parliamentary elections imperative. 

The spokesman of the Clerical Slovaks claimed autonomy for 
Slovakia, emphasizing their loyalty to the Republic. It was unjust, 
therefore, to accuse them of irredentism. 

The spokesman of the Hungarians asked for autonomy for the 
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whole of Slovakia irrespective of the nationality of the population, 
basing his claim on the 1918 Treaty of Pittsburg. 

A Polish Deputy protested against the denationalization of Poles 
in Czechoslovakia, and claimed autonomy for the 82,000 Poles. 

March 30.—In the Senate, a Czech Agrarian speaker said he repre- 
sented the whole Coalition in repudiating the various claims for 
autonomy, as being inconsistent with the democratic structure of the 
Republic. Those who asked for it had been carried away by the 
numerical ascendancy of a party which aimed at the greatest possible 
centralization. 

In the Chamber 23 Slovak Deputies, members of Coalition parties, 
dissociated themselves on behalf of their constituencies from the 
autonomy demand of the Slovak Clerical Party, which, they said, did 
not represent the whole Slovak nation. (It had 20 Deputies.) 

March 31.—A Sudeten Deutsch leader, in a statement, said his 
party saw neither understanding nor good will on the side of the Czech 
parties to find “a fundamental solution of the minority problem which 
decides the existence of the State.”’ 

Speaking at a Sudeten Deutsch Party meeting at Leitmeritz, Herr 
Frank stated that the decision of the Government to prohibit all 
political meetings during April (which had just been announced) 
showed to what undemocratic measures the Czechs had recourse to 
deprive the Germans of their right of free speech. He asked the 
members to preserve discipline, however, as they were all soldiers, and 
radical acts by single individuals must not occur. 

April 1.—The Ministry of the Interior issued a decree prohibiting 
all political meetings until further notice. 

The Prime Minister received a Senator and two Deputies of the 
Sudeten Deutsch Party. 

A Party statement was issued, declaring that the codification of 
the minority rights would only mean a legal perpetuation of the wrongs 
hitherto done to the minorities. It added: ‘‘ If the Czechs themselves 
do not know yet whether the just demands of the nationalities in the 
Republic can be met within the framework of the Constitution or not 
they will have to amend the Constitution. Peace in Europe can be 
preserved only by granting full self-determination to all nationalities 
which have hitherto been severely handicapped.”’ 

German press on the subject of autonomy. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

April 2.—Recognition of the Anschluss. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

April 5.—The Chairman of the German Social-Democratic Party 
asked the Government, in the Chamber, to spend a minimum of 500 
million crowns on public works in the Sudeten area to alleviate unem- 
ployment. For every 100 unemployed in the Czech districts there 
were 280, he said, in the areas containing over 80 per cent. Germans, 
and these people saw that in Germany there was more work and that 
it was better paid. 

A Czech National-Socialist Deputy stated that within the past 
fortnight 5 German aeroplanes had flown over the aerodrome at Ceské 
Budejovice. 

April 6.—The Sudeten-Deutsch Party stated publicly that a 
conversation its members had with the Prime Minister on April 3 had 
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not led to a rapprochement of views. Reports received from all parts 
of the country showed that Czech public opinion had not changed, 
and consequently the Party had no reason for altering their policy. 

Memo. from the Polish Government ve Communist propaganda. 
(See Poland.) 

Apnl 7.—The Sudeten Deutsch Deputies walked out of the 
Chamber as a protest against the attitude of the Coalition parties, 
which, they said, showed that the parties had no intention of changing 
the existing system. 

April 10.—President Benes, acknowledging an address of loyalty 
from the National Council (composed of 2 representatives of each 
political party), said that the 2oth anniversary of the Republic would 
probably see the end of the period of their post-war policy, which began 
with the first elections for the National Assembly. In the new period 
“we must ascertain,’ he said, “‘ whether, and where, the policy of the 
Republic requires extension, alteration, or a stronger line in economic, 
social, or national affairs without the fundamental principles of the 
democratic Constitution being changed.” 

“You may rest assured,” he ended, ‘“ that Czechoslovakia will 
emerge with new strength from the present international and internal 
difficulties.” 

The resignation of Dr. Czech, Minister of Health and representative 
of the German Social-Democrats in the Cabinet, was accepted. 

April 11.—The Prime Minister received a deputation from the 
Sudeten Deutsch Party, who protested against the censorship of 
Die Zeit, its paper, which had been confiscated 5 times during a fort- 
night. He promised to consider the matter sympathetically. 

Slovak, the organ of the Slovak Catholic Party, had also been 
confiscated frequently. 

April 15.—The Municipal German Theatre at Brno was seized by 
a Sudeten German group led by the chairman of the Committee of 
management, a Reich-German actor. 

April 16.—The President decreed an amnesty for all political 
prisoners. 

Herr Henlein’s paper Die Zeit declared that “in defiance of 
politicians and bad poets, Easter, the feast of the awakening soil, has 
nothing to do with peace ; rather it is the time for political activity 
to win light and space for a race.”’ 

Dr. Benes’ Speech in Parliament (see Special Note). 

April 18.—All political prisoners were reported to have been 
released and political prosecutions discontinued. There were, however, 
some 1,300 people awaiting trial or serving sentences, chiefly for treason, 
to whom the amnesty did not apply. 

The Sudeten German press expressed gratitude for the amnesty 
(it applied to 1,235 Germans), but urged that it would now be all the 
more necessary to ascertain the reasons for a state of affairs in which 
political prisoners were so numerous, and which had a bad influence 
on public opinion. It was a plain fact that the position had become 
so unbearable that the President’s clemency had had to be invoked 
as the last constitutional resort. 

The amnesty was stated to benefit 930 Czechs and Slovaks, 485 
Hungarians, 187 Ruthenians, and 30 Poles. 
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Danzig Free City 

March 29.—According to Polish reports some 4,000 Jews had been 
driven from Danzig during the week, and 3,000 the previous week, and 
Gestapo agents were searching the whole territory. 


Denmark ’ 
April 5.—The Minister of Finance introduced a Bill to enable the 


Government to raise a loan of 50 million kroner (say £2,275,000) to 
establish reserves of raw materials, fuel, provisions, etc., in case of 
‘extraordinary circumstances,” and to hasten the construction of 
material for the Defence Services and civil air defence. 

April 12.—The one representative of the German minority in the 
Lower House declared that it was narrow-minded of the Danes to claim 
that the existing frontier would last for ever. That frontier had been 
established at Versailles, and Danes and Germans ought to find means 
for discussing its revision. No force was intended from the German 
side, he added. 

The Foreign Minister replied that the frontier was not open to 
revision. There was no basis for any conflict between Germany and 
Denmark about the border, and all the Northern countries looked on 
the question in the same way as Denmark. 

April 13.—While the Minister of Justice was addressing the Lower 
House two blank shots were fired from a toy pistol by a man stated 
to be a member of one of the Danish Nazi parties led by Dr. Clausen, 
and born in South Jutland, formerly German territory. He was 
arrested. 

April 14.—Some 800 German Nazis held meetings at Haderslev 
and afterwards paraded the streets. One of their leaders declared that 
the German population of North Slesvig had lost one-third of the 
German soil after 1920, and a telegram was sent to Herr Hitler reading : 
‘One thousand six hundred party members in North Slesvig greet 
the Fiihrer with the party rally’s slogan ‘ Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein 


7 


Fiihrer ! 


Egypt ' 
March 30.—The police arrested 48 Blueshirts alleged to be impli- 
a in a plot to organize disturbances at the elections in Lower 
“Sypt. 

March 31.—The Elections were held in Upper Egypt. 

Disturbances occurred at Tanta, on the occasion of a visit by 
Nahas Pasha, and many people were injured, including several police. 
At Beni Halal 4 men were shot dead in a brawl between Wafdist candi- 
dates and Government supporters, and shooting incidents were reported 
from Assiut, Deirout, and other towns. 

April 1.—The Elections in Upper Egypt resulted in the defeat of 
the Wafd, who won only 4 seats. 
_ April 2.—The Elections were held in Lower Egypt, and resulted 
in the Wafd winning very few seats. The results for the whole country 
were :—The Government, 96 seats ; the Saadists (Dissident Wafd), 79 ; 
Independents, 59 ; and the Wafd, 12. The results of 18 second ballots 
were still to be received. 

Nahas Pasha and Makram Pasha Ebeid were defeated in both the 
constituencies in which they stood, Nahas being defeated in his native 
town. 
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The Foreign Minister resigned. 

April 5.—Mahmud Pasha tendered his resignation to the King, 
who asked him to remain in office. 

Apnil 10.—The Nahasite Wafd Party met and passed resolutions 
declaring the Elections null and void ; their decision to resume the fight 
against ‘‘ reactionaries and their active British supporters’; and that 
Anglo-Italian talks in which Egypt took no part were an infringement 
of Egypt’s rights of her independence and her status guaranteed by 
the Treaty with Great Britain. ; 

April 11.—Official returns of the second ballot showed that the 
Government had 99 seats; the Saadist Wafd 84; the Independents 
68 ; and the Wafd, 12. 

Ratifications of the Turko-Egyptian Convention were exchanged 
in Cairo. 

Apmnil 12.—Parliament was opened by the King who, in the Speech 
from the Throne (read by the Prime Minister), thanked Heaven for 
having, through the Election, confirmed that healthy conception of 
what a Government should be which had been the underlying motive 
for the dissolution of the previous Chamber. 

The Government’s programme was: first, the creation of a large 
and well-equipped Army ; and second, the raising of the standard of 
life, especially by improving sanitary conditions among the poor. 
There were references to new taxation, to apply to personal as well as 
real property. 

April 13.—The Turkish Foreign Minister, on a visit to Cairo, 
invited King Farouk to visit Turkey. 

April 14.—The Prime Minister received the British Ambassador, 
who submitted to him a copy of the part of the Anglo-Italian agreement 
which concerned Egypt. 

The Nahasite Wafdists passed resolutions holding the Government 
responsible for ‘‘ tampering with the country’s independence,” and 
disapproving of the Anglo-Italian negotiations in form, adding that if 
their outcome was prejudicial the country would not consider the 
agreement binding. 

April 18.—The Prime Minister, replying in Parliament to questions 
as to the part played by Egypt in the Anglo-Italian negotiations, 
pointed out that the problems affecting Egypt were only part of the 
field covered. As to the Suez Canal there had been no bargaining. 
Egypt, however, had desired that special mention should be made of 
her position, as the territorial Power interested, and this request had 
been complied with. 

As to Lake Tana, this question first arose before Egypt became 
independent, but the renewed recognition by Italy of her obligations 
had now not only been confirmed to the British Government, but was 
expressly stated in a Note from Count Ciano to the Egyptian Minister 
in Rome to be addressed equally to the Egyptian Government. 

Egypt would take part in the further negotiations as to the 
boundaries between Italian East Africa, Kenya, and the Sudan, and 
Egypt had signed the agreement of bon voisinage in respect of the Sudan 
to cover the period between the signature of the main Agreement and the 
completion of those negotiations. 
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France 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—Following Government intervention the workers on 
strike accepted the proposals for a settlement except on the question 
of wages. 

April 4.—M. Blum presented his Finance Bill to the Cabinet. 
It contained only 2 articles, authorizing the Government to enact by 
decree, until July 1, such measures as were necessary for financial and 
economic rehabilitation. An accompanying memo. stated that the 
measures included a 4 per cent. capital levy on sums from 100,000 f. 
upwards, a diluted form of exchange control, and the suspension of 
debt redemption for 2 years. 

It explained that the Treasury would have to borrow about 
40,000 million (say £250 million) during the current year. The deficit 
on the ordinary Budget was estimated at 4,000 millions ; extraordinary 
arms expenditure at 15,900 millions; and the railways deficit at 
9,000 millions. So long as rearmament absorbed some 46 per cent. 
of the ordinary Budget it was impossible to produce a balanced one. 

The Government had been compelled to borrow at short term, 
and also to turn to the Bank of France. Unfortunately confidence had 
been so lacking that all the new francs created by the Bank had left 
the country almost as soon as they reached the public, and the banks 
had therefore been obliged to pursue a policy of credit restriction. 
Despite this, some 80,000 millions (say {£500 million) had left the 
country between early 1935 and the end of 1937. The Government 
accordingly proposed to introduce a mild system of exchange control, 
centralizing all foreign exchange dealings with the Bank of France. 
The gold reserves of the Bank of France would be revalued (at 150- 
160 francs to the pound, instead of 112), and this would give a profit 
of about 13,000 millions, equal to the existing Treasury overdraft. 

As to public debt, there would be no forced conversion, but Rentes 
would be taxed and the freedom from taxation of the 4 per cent. 1925 
loan cancelled. Bearer shares on the Bourse would be suppressed and 
registered shares introduced, to prevent tax evasion. 

Other measures were : raising of Customs barriers and “ judicious ” 
checking of imports, encouragement of tourist traffic, Government 
surveillance of industrial cartels and monopolies, lengthening of the 
working week, especially in the arms industry, revival of the building 
trade, and increase of output of electric power, etc. 

The Radical Parliamentary group agreed, by 28 votes to 22, to 
support the Bill, and the Chamber Finance Committee accepted it in 
principle by 25 votes to 18. 


April 5.—The employers in the aircraft industry rejected the 
proposals of the Government for a settlement of the strike, and 3,000 
more workers accordingly came out. 

Defending his financial plans in the Chamber, M. Blum said that 
from that day on until the end of the year the Treasury would need 
money at the rate of about 1,000 millions a week. The difficulties of 
borrowing were very great ; even a year earlier in far better general 
conditions it had been impossible to meet the needs of the Treasury by 
borrowing alone; furthermore, they could not ignore the possibility 
of a conflict in which the principal resources of national defence would 
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be the stocks of gold. They must arm, and the means to do so could 
not be found in borrowing. 

After declaring that the experts believed that surveillance of the 
exchange market by the Bank of France was absolutely necessary, he 
appealed to the House by asking: “Shall it be said that in every 
field the democracies must remain in a state of inferiority ? ”’ 

April 6.—The Chamber passed the Financial Bill by 311 votes to 
250. During the debate M. Flandin declared that the Government 
were demanding powers so wide that they amounted to a mandate to 
impose any tax they liked. What was needed was a change in the 
methods of government, and confidence would return only when it was 
known both in France and abroad that methods really had been 
changed—that there were to be no more stay-in strikes, no more 
systematic violations of law, no more strikes in industries working for 
defence. 

He considered that they were confronted with two diametrically 
opposed conceptions ; and two solutions only were possible—either the 
present Government with the present programme, or another programme 
and another Government. 

M. Reynaud said the national security demanded that both the 
economy and the finances of the country be remade. The real source 
of the national ills was not the Treasury crisis but the economic situation. 
France produced one-third of the steel produced by Germany, whose 
people worked 47 hours a week while they worked 36. 

It was useless to count upon armaments to improve the economic 
situation. Field-Marshal Géring was right when he said one must 
choose between guns and butter. 

Only the return of expatriated capital would reduce interest rates 
and assure funds for industry, but by limiting the freedom of the 
exchange market they would prevent the return of capital. 

If the majority and the minority could not arrive at an agreement 
they were heading for inevitable catastrophe, not merely for the régime, 
but for the country. If the proposal was rejected, the status quo also 
meant catastrophe ; yet any future Government that was exposed to 
the attacks of a strong and well-crganized minority was incapable of 
securing the necessary atmosphere. Only an agreement between those 
who now disagreed would provide a real solution. 

In conclusion he said: ‘‘ We must give our friends in the world 
the news that they are awaiting with such anxiety—the news that we 
have decided, realizing the position at last, to unite and finish with 
all this.” 

April 7.—The Senate Finance Committee rejected the Financial 
Bill by 25 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions. 

Socialist demonstrations in Paris against the Senate were dispersed 
without serious incident. A proposal that Socialists, Communists, 
Syndicalists, Anarchists, and Republicans should assemble before the 
Senate was made on posters in the city, but the demonstration was 
forbidden by the Minister of the Interior. Feeling against the Senate, 
as representative of the 200 families and of the Fascist leagues, was 
very strong among the masses. 

The returns of the Bank of France for the week ended March 31 
showed that the total of Government borrowings was 16,490 millions 


(say £103 million). 
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The strikes in the engineering and aircraft factories spread, involv- 
ing some 50,000 men. It was reported that no engines for bombers 
had been turned out for 2 weeks. 

April 8.—The Senate, by 223 votes to 49, refused to discuss the 
Government’s financial plans. The Government resigned and, at the 
request of the President, M. Daladier agreed to form a Cabinet. 

During the debate M. Blum issued a warning against the dangers 
of creating an impression that the Senate was ready to resist the will 
of the people. He maintained that his programme was no affair of 
hasty expedients, but a logical development of that drawn up by him 
in 1937. As long as Europe was in its present plight France would 
have to face calls on her Treasury exceeding her resources. They 
would find that out for themselves, and would one day be forced to 
adopt the very proposals they were now rejecting. 

When the Right shouted approval of his suggestion that his 
successors would have to make use of a large portion of his plan, 
M. Blum said, “ In other words, it’s a question of personality,”’ receiving 
cries of “ Yes!” 

M. Caillaux reminded M. Blum that when the Senate turned out 
M. Tardieu and M. Laval the Chamber had been delighted. As to the 
plan, he approved much of it ; what disturbed him was its execution 
by decree, its inflationary aspect, and the levy on capital, the last of 
which would fall most heavily on the farmer, for only land was im- 
movable. He only asked for equality of sacrifice. All must contribute 
with their labour, and labour itself must be rehabilitated. 

Some 6,000 more metal workers went on strike. The Minister of 
Labour invited the employers to a joint meeting with the workers’ 
representatives, but the invitation was refused, until the factories 
should have been evacuated. 

April 10.—M. Daladier formed a Cabinet without the Socialists, 
and composed almost entirely of Radicals. He retained the Portfolio 
of Defence and appointed M. Bonnet Foreign Minister ; M. Marchan- 
deau, Minister of Finance; M. Sarraut, the Interior; M. Patendtre, 
National Economy ; M. Reynaud, Justice ; M. Mandel, the Colonies ; 
M. Campinchi, Marine ; M. La Chambre, Air; M. Gentin, Commerce ; 
M. Zay, Education; M. Queuille, Agriculture; M. Frossard, Public 
Works ; and M. Ramadier, Labour. 

M. Chautemps was Vice-President of the Council and Minister for 
Co-ordination. 

The Ministers of Finance, Justice, the Interior, and Foreign Affairs 
were to form an Inner Council, to confer daily with the Premier and his 
two immediate aides, MM. Chautemps and Patendtre. 

A meeting of the Socialist National Council rejected the idea of 
participating in the Cabinet, but adopted a motion—by a narrow 
majority—authorizing the party Deputies to support the Government 
at their discretion. M. Blum accordingly refused M. Daladier’s offer 
of 5 portfolios, including that of Foreign Affairs (but not the Interior). 

M. Daladier, in a broadcast, said that, ‘‘ at the present hour, all 
that concerns the life of our country, all social, political, financial, and 
economic problems are closely linked with the problem of our security, 
itself closely joined with the safeguarding of peace. . . . The safety 
of the country is an entity, and we must accept all its tyrannies and its 
burdens. . . . To every French hearth to-night I should like my voice 
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to bring home the gravity of the hour, without, however, arousing vain 
pessimism. .. .” 

The strikes continued, and no aeroplanes engines were leaving the 
factories. 

April 11.—The strikes in the engineering industry in Paris spread 
and resulted in over 100,000 men being out. Secret ballots were taken 
in several factories, and all favoured a return to work. 

April 12.—The Chamber, by 508 votes to 12, approved a one clause 
Bill giving M. Daladier special powers until July 31. (The vote was 
taken early in the morning of April 13.) 

M. Daladier first made a declaration in which he affirmed that a 
great country must work out its own salvation ; that the Government 
were determined to serve now the cause both of social justice and of 
national security ; that in the existing state of Europe national security 
was an entity comprising financial, economic, and industrial recovery ; 
that the Government would, without delay, assure a resumption of 
work in the armaments industries. There was only one problem to-day, 
and that was national defence, and the defence of France meant the 
defence of peace. He concluded with an appeal for support in the 
task of preserving liberty and enforcing discipline. 

A division on the declaration resulted in its approval by 573 votes 
to 5. 

The measures the Government proposed to enact by decree 
included: (1) a moderate increase in taxation, including a tax on 
monopoly profits and on industries benefitting from the armaments 
boom. (2) Revision of the Customs tariff, to improve the trade balance. 
(3) Taxation privileges for firms applying their profits to extensions, 
etc., within their own undertakings. (4) Defence industries to be 
authorized to draw upon the Government for moneys due to them. 
(5) The limit of Treasury borrowing to be raised by 10,000 millions 
(£62 million). A National Defence Loan to be issued. 

The employees of the aircraft works in Paris decided to return to 
work the next day, and with a 45 hour week in consideration of a 
wage increase of 75c. an hour. Just previous to this move the total 
of men out had risen to 150,000. 

April 13.—The Senate passed the Special Powers Bill by 290 votes 
to none. 

The franc rose from 161 to 158, and there was a brisk demand 
for Rentes on the Bourse. 

April 14.—All the privately owned aircraft factories, except those 
producing engines, were evacuated, and all the nationalized concerns. 

Apnil 15.—The Paris metal workers’ union decided to terminate 
the sit-down strike, and 30 factories were evacuated by the strikers. 

April 16.—The strikes in the Paris engineering industry ended. 

Wages in the factories producing aeroplane engines were raised 
7 per cent. and the working week extended to 45 hours. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
March 31.—Crossing of the frontier by Spanish militiamen. (See 
Spain. Internal Affairs.) 
April 1.—Some 3,000 refugees were reported to have arrived at 
Luchon from Spain since March 30, 2,500 of them soldiers who had 
been cut off during the operations near Huesca. 
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April 2.—The Government's Note ve naval building sent to London 
and Washington was published. This acknowledged the reasons for 
the ‘‘ grave decision’ of the British and U.S. Governments to invoke 
the escalator clause, but stated that they did not for the time being 
intend to build capital ships of more than 35,000 tons. They would 
reconsider their plans only if a Continental Power were to exceed this 
standard. (See also Great Britain and U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Some 5,000 Spanish soldiers at Luchon were examined and given 
the choice of returning to Republican or insurgent Spain, after being 
harangued by an officer who urged them to pronounce in favour of 
Barcelona and against ‘‘the accursed Fascist Spain of Franco.”’ 
About 200 of them decided in favour of entering insurgent territory. 

The total number of refugees from Aragon who reached French 
territory was stated to be 6,000. 

April 5.—The Foreign Minister conferred with the Ambassadors 
to Poland, Germany, and the U.S.S.R., and the Ministers to Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania on the subject of the change in the situation in 
Central Europe. 

Apnil 11.—Over 4,000 refugees from Catalonia were stated to have 
reached French territory since April 9, including many Anarchists who 
left for Barcelona by sea. Some 7,000 refugees and 1,000 militiamen 
were reported to be in the Val d’Aran, waiting to cross into France. 

Apnil 14.—Signature of trade agreement with Italy. (See /taly. 
External Affairs.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—Herr Hitler, speaking at Hamburg, said he had been 
convinced that Germany could be saved by her industry, but first her 
people must be politically united. The Nazis had set the whole people 
to work to produce ; consumption was the decisive factor. 

They had no gold cover, and no foreign exchange, but behind 
the mark stood their capacity for work. Some countries were suffocated 
by gold, because of a belief that man could live on gold instead of on 
bread—a serious self-deception. 

The Nazi movement could not now be checked by doubters, and 
everyone was being brought up in it; and “if anyone of the last 
generation does not wish to be one of the German people let him die 
out to the third and fourth generation.”’ 

He concluded: ‘“‘ Once they forced a treaty on us, a treaty of 
over 400 ignominious clauses. My German people, I have released you 
from that shame ; now keep your word. They tried to tear Germany 
apart with 400 paragraphs. Here stand 75 millions who acknowledge : 
‘Germany! Yes!’” 

March 30.—Herr Hitler, speaking at Cologne, emphasized that it 
was not the economic situation that had been at the root of Germany’s 
difficulties, and it was not economic measures which could have 
remedied it. On the contrary, it was the unification of Germany 
through the Nazi Gemeinschaft which had made a prosperous economic 
system possible. 

When an idea penetrated a whole nation it was not to be hemmed 
in or weakened by State frontiers. 

March 31.—Speaking at Frankfurt Herr Hitler said Germans were 
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now living in an age of “ enormous idealism.”” They had only to look 
at the crowds in the streets to see something which would have been 
impossible 20 years ago. They were reproached with carrying on 
propaganda; but, ‘No. National-Socialism is to us such a dear, 
holy German cause that we feel inclined to pray that God may keep it 
aa for our own people. Let the other nations foster their own 
ideals.”’ 

During his 5 years of power he had torn out page after page from 
the bindings of the Peace Treaty, ‘“ not as a violation, but as an upholder 
of law. . . . A few days ago Destiny blessed me with an opportunity 
to tear out yet another page.” 

For 90 years many Germans had shed their blood in vain, but 
““ Now the work has been accomplished, and the united Reich has 
been built to last through the coming centuries.’ Neither Princes nor 
classes had built this Empire ; and he went on to say that National- 
Socialism had abolished class distinctions. 

The Ministry of Economics issued an order reducing the currency 
restrictions as between Germany and Austria. A decree was also 
published extending to Austria the prohibition against the raising of 
prices of goods and rents or the cost of labour. 

Another decree extended to Austria the existing measures for the 
protection of working men against wrongful dismissal, for the payment 
of wages on national holidays, and for the maintenance of wage scales 
and labour conditions prevailing on the date of issue of the decree. 

April 1.—Speaking at Stuttgart Herr Hitler said that 2 days 
before the mobilization order for the occupation of Austria he received 
a private communication which Dr. Schuschnigg had addressed to a 
provincial Governor. In this the former Chancellor had told his friend 
that he had decided to give in to Hitler’s demands only to gain time 
until public opinion abroad could be mobilized in his favour. “‘ But I 
acted too quickly for him,’’ Herr Hitler said. ‘“‘On Wednesday Dr. 
Schuschnigg made his plan known, and it should have happened on 
Sunday. But on Friday he was overthrown.” 

The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Coblenz, said that 
Germany was now the greatest Power in Europe, and that the Fiihrer 
had won the world war without firing a shot. 

April 2.—Speaking at Munich, Herr Hitler emphasized that for 
20 years he had been true to his ideal and his belief in Germany and 
the German resurrection. The ideal had been made a reality by the 
people themselves. 

April 4.—The Government announced the flotation of an internal 
consolidation loan of 1,000 million marks with interest at 44 per cent. 
The issue price was 98}. 

Apmni 5.—Returns of plebiscite voting by Germans abroad reached 
Berlin, showing almost unanimous support for the Fiihrer. 

April 6.—Dr. von Seyss-Inquart, speaking in Berlin, described as 
a lie the charge that National-Socialism was anti-religious. On the 
contrary, every Nazi was a living witness that it had taught the people 
to have faith, and all true Christians and Catholics in Austria were on 


their side. 
‘“‘ But we shall never allow religious belief to be brought forward 
as an argument in temporal disputes,’’ he declared. ‘‘ We shall never 


tolerate the splitting of the German people again into religious denomi- 
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nations, and we demand, as we are all entering upon an hour of destiny 
for the nation, that faithful Catholics and faithful Protestants be 
Germans first and last.” 

April 7.—The Berlin press published a statement by Dr. von 
Seyss-Inquart, who said that as soon as Herr von Schuschnigg’s plan 
for a plebiscite became known he knew that the fate of Austria lay 
in the hands of the Fiihrer. When the ex-Chancellor returned from 
Innsbruck a long and bitter struggle took place with ‘‘ the Chancellor 
who had broken his word,”’ and who now refused to resign. 

Meanwhile, disorder was increasing in Vienna, and the Communists, 
armed by the Mayor, surged through the streets, and the S.A. marched 
in front of the Chancery. When Herr von Schuschnigg at last decided 
to resign he, Dr. von Seyss-Inquart, requested that German troops be 
sent to Austria, “ since the arming of the Communists had reached an 
alarming degree, and I wished to save my country from the fate of 
Spain.” 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Nuremberg, said “‘ Adolf Hitler's 
leadership is watching with jealous care to ensure the unity of the 
national forces at a time when—as we may assume—the rare moment 
has come for the world to be apportioned anew.” 

He spoke sarcastically of the complaints in the British press that 
Herr Hitler did everything by violence, and went on: “ But he can 
negotiate. We have shown that often enough. The moment comes 
when words suffice no longer and deeds must take their place... . 
I am ready to indicate to the English and French public the unsolved 
problems which appear to be peculiarly adapted to solution by negotia- 
tion. We have not forgotten these problems, which have arisen only 
because we lost the War. These problems will be solved one day— 
for instance, the fact that Germany is the only Great Power without 
colonies.” 

He later said: ‘‘ All this takes place step by step at a time when 
we run the least possible risk. . . . The risks become smaller the 
more powerful we become. . . . There was a time when the world 
spoke of the demands it would make on us. To-day we speak only 
of the demands which we make on the world.”’ 

April 8.—Field-Marshal Géring, speaking in Berlin, forecast a 
100 per cent. poll for Herr Hitler. He also spoke ironically of the 
attitude of the foreign press to the events in Austria, declaring that 
the truth was that the people there were weeping for joy at their 
deliverance. Of Herr von Schuschnigg’s “ election swindle” he said 
that the moment a majority had been recorded there would have been 
a wave of arrests, and all men of German feeling would have gone to 
gaol. 

The news reaching Berlin that the Burgomaster of Vienna was 
arming the Communists with truncheons, rifles, etc., decided the 
Fuhrer, who had the Army mobilized. The Vienna S.A. had “ cleared ”’ 
the H.Q. of the Fatherland Front in 7 minutes, and never in history 
had a system come to so “‘ cowardly and laughable an end ”’ as that of 
Herr von Schuschnigg and his followers. 

He spoke of the application of the Four-Year Plan to Austria, 
saying they would show the world they could carry it out, and with 
speed. He also said: ‘‘ Our Reich stands firm, happy, industrious, 
and*proud in a world of tumult and crises. If there are any grumblers 
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in our midst, I think we should pack them abroad in the next train 
and when they come back they can tell us where they are better off.” 

After repeating the argument that without power there was no 
right—but, “‘we have had blows enough. . .. Now we wield the 
hammer,” he accused the former Austrian Government of resorting to 
medieval methods of torture; they had “scored the ribs of their 
prisoners with red-hot irons.’’ The Nazis would have been fully 
entitled to take revenge on these people, but “the kindness which 
radiated from the Fiihrer entered into the people. It is moving to 
see how these people often plead for their torturers.” 

Defending the despatch of Secret Police to Vienna, he pointed out 
that it was not a German city. ‘‘ Where 300,000 Jews live there are 
so many criminals that the prisons are generally inadequate.”’ 

Apnil 10.—The plebiscite was held throughout the country and 
resulted in 49,326,791 votes being cast, of which Yes votes numbered 
48,799,269, and No, 452,180. The invalid papers totalled 75,342. 

The percentage for the union was 99.02. 

April 11.—It was announced that the ballot had elected 813 members 
to the first Great German Reichstag. 

The final voting figures for the whole Reich were : Entitled to vote, 
49,546,950. Votes cast, 49,326,791. Valid votes, 49,251,449. Yes 
votes, 48,799,269 (or 99.08 per cent.). No, 452,180 (or 0.92 per cent.). 

The bells of the Protestant Churches throughout the Reich were 
rung for 15 minutes in celebration of the Fiihrer’s victory. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—Dtplomatische Korrespondenz, in a commentary on 
Dr. Hodza’s speech, complained that the Czech Premier talked of a 
new era in minority policy, but in practice stood by the old policy, 
which, as one paper declared, ‘‘ has been solely directed to depriving 
the Sudeten Germans of bread.” 

A fundamental solution of the burning problem was imperative ; 
it was not a question of being willing to give this or that concession to 
a foreign national group, but of the necessity of creating a condition 
which satisfied the national groups and guaranteed them the full 
exercise of their national and cultural rights. 

The German flag was hoisted at Thérl, on the Italian frontier, 
with a ceremony at which troops, police, and gendarmes greeted a 
company of Alpini and the officials of the neighbouring village of 
Tarvis. The Italian troops then entertained the Germans at an inn 
on the Italian side. 

March 31.—Herr Hitler telegraphed to Rome, “I send you, 
Benito Mussolini, as Marshal of the Imperium, my hearty greetings. 
I combine them with my wishes for the greatness of your Fascist 
Italy.” 
The Berlin press, in reference to Czechoslovakia, urged the Prague 
Government to abandon the “ fiction’ that they governed a national! 
State, in view of the demand for autonomy being made by all the 
“ nationalities.” 

April 1.—Dr. H. von Dircksen was appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and Herr von Mackensen, Ambassador to Italy. 

The National Zeitung described Czechoslovakia as a State which 
‘owes its existence only to the goodwill of the signatory Powers of 
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Versailles and whose right to exist has. more than once been questioned 
through the growing opposition of its oppressed minorities.”’ 

The Sudeten Deutsche had now endured enough starvation at 
the hands of a minority of another nation. The Poles wanted their 
freedom ; the Hungarians wanted to be united to their motherland ; 
the Slovaks had had enough of the company of the lordly Czechs. 
The authoritarian States, it declared, must defend the right of self- 
determination—even against its founders—as the key to the solution 
of many problems. 

April 2.—The British Ambassador called on the Foreign Minister 
and presented two Notes from his Government. The first stated that 
they had decided to withdraw their Legation in Vienna and replace it 
by a Consulate-General, the change to be made about April 15. 

The second informed the Reich Government that the British 
Government “‘ must, as a matter of course, reserve their standpoint 
on those questions relating to treaties and other matters which arise 
from the fact that Austria has ceased to exist as a sovereign independent 
State.” 

The press expressed “ joy and satisfaction ’’ at the British Govern- 
ment’s prompt decision to accept the new order of things, which was 
held to show that they appreciated the “‘ absolute naturalness "’ of the 
reunion. 

The Czechoslovak Government also informed the Reich Govern- 
ment of their recognition of the union. 

The Embassies and Legations abroad issued notices ordering all 
Germans staying in foreign countries for more than 3 months to register, 
in accordance with the Law of Feb. 3, 1938 (Published on Feb. 10). 

April 3.—The National Zeitung, referring to the appointing of the 
Ambassador to London, said ‘‘ Anglo-German relations are in the 
centre of the diplomatic game and will no doubt remain there in the 
near future. At the moment they are the pivot of world politics. 
The door to agreement has by no means been closed.” 

Apnl 4.—No British papers were on sale in Berlin, and many 
other foreign ones were excluded from entry. 

April 5.—Discussions in Warsaw between chiefs of Press and 
Propaganda sections of the Foreign Offices. (See Poland.) 

The Government were notified by the French and Rumanian 
Governments of their intention to close their Legations in Vienna. 

Apnil 6.—Notification was received from the U.S. Government of 
the closing of the Legation in Vienna, and a second Note declared that 
that Government would look to the German Reich for the discharge 
of the relief indebtedness of the Austrian Government under the debt 
agreement of May 8, 1930, and the moratorium agreement of Sept. 14, 
1932; also for the discharge of the dollar obligations of Austrian 
borrowers held by private individuals in the U.S.A. 

April 8.—An official welcome was given to 1,000 Italian farm 
workers who came to help the farmers in Brandenburg. 

English, French, and many other foreign newspapers were confis- 
cated throughout the country. 

April 13.—The U.S. Ambassador, addressing the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Berlin, said that to believe that foreign trade 
was neither necessary nor desirable was a great fallacy, as was the belief 
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that a nation could promote its own welfare by producing at home all 
that it needed without regard to cost or quality. 

The U.S. Government were convinced that the removal of excessive 
trade barriers and the restoration of trade offered the best foundation 
for a stable structure of economic well-being and peace. He wished 
to emphasize the importance of the most-favoured-nation clause, which, 
with one exception, was included in all their trade agreements. Their 
policy was to negotiate with each country on the basis of that clause. 

April 15.—The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to the Anglo- 
Italian Pact, said the compromise with Rome was evidently only a part 
of the “‘ general understanding ”’ at which the Chamberlain Government 
were aiming. ‘“‘ For every cool-headed Briton,” it went on, “ Greater 
Germany is as much a political reality as the Italian Empire. . . .”’ 

April 17.—The Hamburger Fremdenbdlatt congratulated Mr. 
Chamberlain on having purchased peace in the Mediterranean very 
cheaply—simply by recognizing the Italian Empire, and by conceding 
free navigation of the Suez Canal in peace and war, which was a con- 
cession of small consequence “ so long as the triangle of British naval 
— in the Eastern Mediterranean controls the approach to the 

anal.” 

The D.A.Z. stated that “ the significance of Chamberlain is that 
he does not see danger to the British Empire in the new orientation 
of Europe, but in permanent resistance by England to the new Europe.”’ 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 31.—The financial year ended with a surplus of £39,329,680 
of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure. The authority to 
borrow for sinking fund purposes taken in the 1937 Finance Act was 
not exercised, and the total provision for debt service accordingly 
included £10,544,252 for redemption of debt. The disposable surplus 
was therefore £28,785,428. 

The ordinary revenue totalled £872,580,000, as against {863,100,000 
estimated, and the ordinary expenditure totalled £833,250,000, as 
against an estimate of £862,848,000. 

The Defence Loans Act had authorized borrowings up to {80 
million, and the amount borrowed was only £64,867,000. 

April 8.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham, reiterated 
the international commitments of the country, and pointed out that 
it was impossible to say nowadays where or when a war once started 
would end. They ought, therefore, at least to reserve to themselves 
the right to say whether they considered it necessary to enter into 
such war or not, and they ought not to hand over to others the deter- 
mination of their action when it might involve such tremendous 
consequences to Great Britain. 

It was argued that if they laid down here and now precisely che 
circumstances in which they would or would not go to war they would 
give such a warning to the world that there would in fact be no war ; 
but that would be a gamble and a gamble with the lives of men, women, 
and children of their own race and blood. 

It was also complained that people could not understand the 
Government’s policy and that it must therefore be concluded that 
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there was none. He would first say’ what their policy was not. It 
was not one of dividing Europe into two opposing blocs of countries, 
each arming against the other amidst a growing flood of illwill, which 
could only end in war. 

They did not approve of dictatorships, ‘‘ but there they are. You 
cannot remove them. We have to live with them... .’’ He went 
on: ‘‘ We should take any and every opportunity to try to remove 
any genuine and legitimate grievances that may exist,’’ and the con- 
versations with Italy had already resulted in a whole cloud of suspicions 
being blown away. There was now a good prospect of restoring those 
old friendly relations which, until recently broken, had lasted so long 
that they had become almost traditional between the two countries. 
But the whole of the Opposition, instead of welcoming this, had 
denounced the conversations with the utmost bitterness. He only 
asked them to wait a little longer, and they would see that it was not 
he who had been fooled, but the Opposition who had fooled themselves. 

He repeated that their policy was based on two conceptions. 
The first was that if one wanted to secure a peace relied upon to last 
one had to find out what were the causes of war and remove them. 
This could not be done by sitting still and waiting for something to 
turn up, but only by efforts to discover reasons for any possible dis- 
turbance of the peace and to find the remedy. 

The second conception was: in an armed world it was necessary 
to be armed, and so organized that no one would be tempted to attack, 
and that when the country’s voice was raised for peace it would be 
listened to with respect. 

To the question as to where the League came in he would reply 
that before they attempted to impose upon it the task of preserving 
peace they must do a little clear thinking. Collective security could 
only be attained by the willingness and capacity of the members of 
the League to take collective action of a kind which was effective 
enough to stop aggression. Was the League in such a state to do that 
to-day ? The real disloyalty to the League was to pretend that it 
could do what it at present could not do. ‘“ Do not let us be guilty,” 
he said, “‘ of that kind of disloyalty. Don’t let us, either, abandon 
the idea of a bigger and better League in the future. Let us rather 
seek to create a new atmosphere of goodwill in the world, because that 
is the essential preliminary of a League that will work.” 

Mr. Chamberlain questioned whether a voluntary register of men 
and women for national service in case of war would give satisfactory 
results in peace time. The employment exchanges already had exact 
particulars of the qualifications and whereabouts of 12 million workers 
in industry and trade, and they had already prepared a scheme of 
compulsory registration which could be put very rapidly and very 
smoothly into operation. At the same time he recommended all those 
wishing to take part in the national effort for defence to join the Army, 
the Territorials, or the organizations in connection with Air Raid 
Precautions. They must look upon these preparations not merely as 
a precaution against war, but as one of the most effective deterrents. 

The thought that money which should be saved or spent on social 
services had to be dissipated on the construction of weapons of war 
was “‘ hateful and damnable. Yet I cannot shut my eyes to the fact,” 
he declared, ‘‘that, under the present conditions of the world, we have 
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no alternative but to go on with it, because it is the very breath of our 
British being, our freedom itself, that is at stake.”’ 

Lord Halifax, at Bristol, called attention to the danger caused by 
the habit of the Opposition in “‘ hurling provocative language at those 
responsible for the government of other countries.”” While in domestic 
controversy hard names might be used and the issue was finally decided 
at an election, in the international field there was no such means of 
settlement. ‘‘ These questions have to be settled in one of two ways 
—agreement or war.” 

He repeated that the main objective of their policy must be 
honourable peace, but the first requisite was that they must be prepared 
to face the facts. ‘‘ Many people,”’ he said, ‘‘ think that, if you speak 
often enough in sufficiently strong or noble language you will find a 
remedy, and so they would ask us to call the Assembly of the League 
that it might pass resolutions condemning things of which British 
opinion is held to disapprove. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
that would at this moment do any good to the League or any good 
to the world.” 

If they tried to organize a new pattern collective security against 
Germany by present League Powers they would be doing the very 
thing that would be destructive of the hope of winning Germany and 
other Powers back to European co-operation, as well as dividing Europe 
into blocs. 

There did not exist any short-cut to complete order and tranquillity; 
the more need, therefore, to keep their heads, “ since our strength will 
be all the greater because it is restrained.” 

When they were disturbed by the actions of other Governments 
it was worth remembering that the British Empire was an immensely 
powerful instrument for peace. He concluded: “ The British people 
know pretty well what their obligations are in the world. If the time 
ever comes that we have to implement and support them, the British 
Empire would be a pretty tough proposition for anyone to run up 


against.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—Replying to questions in Parliament ve arrangements 
for further co-operation between the S. African Government and the 
High Commission Territories, Mr. MacDonald explained that, while 
the British Government fully recognized the significance of Section 151 of 
the S. Africa Act (dealing with the transfer of the Government of the 
Territories to the Union), they were also bound by the pledges, given 
at the time of the passage of the Act, that there should be no transfer 
till the wishes of the native inhabitants had been considered, and till 
Parliament had had the fullest opportunity of expressing its views. 

He and General Hertzog had, in consultation, decided that there 
was room for closer co-operation between the Union Government and 
the Administration of the Territories, and for this had set up a Standing 
Joint Advisory Conference. The arrangements made and envisaged 
implied no more of a commitment to the policy of transferring the 
Territories than was contained in Section 151 of the Act. 

During a debate on foreign affairs in the House of Lords the 
Foreign Secretary said he believed that the reason there had been so 
much support in the country for the Prime Minister’s statement of 
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March 24 was that it had expressed with much fidelity the conclusions 
at which public opinion had slowly but instinctively arrived. 

In spite of alarmist rumours and of demands for strong action 
after the events in Austria, British opinion had remained steady and 
had supported the Prime Minister in refusing to be rushed. It had 
gradually but surely grasped the essential elements of the situation. 
While accepting the need for the greatest prudence in the matter of 
defence, public opinion was not prepared to see the country let go its 
constructive efforts to find solutions of questions which might jeopardize 
European peace. 

Lord Halifax then referred to the policy of non-intervention in 
Spain, and said that if he thought that any useful purpose could be 
served at present by invoking the aid of the League he would take 
the necessary steps to-morrow; but in existing circumstances the 
League could only pass resolutions which exposed it to failure or 
humiliation, or it could attempt a marshalling of such forces as it could 
still muster into something like a defensive alliance against the nations 
that remained outside. Whatever might be said for that course of 
action, it was something essentially different from the spirit in which 
the Covenant was framed. 

The Government believed in trying to make relations with 
individual nations better because they thought that, in the face of 
problems that interlocked, if they could relieve tension anywhere they 
were relieving it everywhere. Britain maintained her old friendships, 
which were powerful guarantees for peace, and if she could extend the 
circles of her friends—as he believed was possible through the con- 
versations with Italy—she would render real service to the common 
good. 

He wished to see British policy based on the twofold principle 
of preserving their own democracy and traditions at home, and seeking 
abroad to uphold what they believed to be right, using all their influence 
to prevent the division of Europe into rival camps, and using every 
opportunity to promote conciliation. But ‘“‘ No Government,” he 
declared, ‘‘ can hope to formulate and execute foreign policy without 
the solid backing of the nation; and no policy is worth much unless 
the spirit of the nation is behind it and unless the people of this country 
are inspired by a resolute determination to accept whatever sacrifice 
is necessary to make that policy succeed. We shall be judged abroad, 
believe me, by foreign nations not by our policy or by our Government, 
but by ourselves. If we as a nation can convince others of our purpose 
and of our moral and material strength, our policy will succeed.”’ 

Defending the policy of non-intervention in Spain, he pointed out 
that they could not raise the embargo on the supply of arms without 
endangering peace, as both sides would get more supplies, men would 
follow material freely admitted, and it would not be long before some 
Government would decide that its cause was best served by striking 
at the source of supply. 

April 1.—The Government appointed Sir Philip Chetwode as 
mediator between the Government and insurgent military commands 
in Spain to take charge of a scheme to secure exchanges of prisoners. 

April 2.—The Government’s Note to the French and U.S. Govern- 
ments ve naval building was published. It explained that they had 
decided reluctantly to invoke the escalator clause only after they found 
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they could get no assurances from Japan, credibly reported to be 
building ships of over 40,000 tons. It continued: ‘In view of the 
refusal of the Japanese Government, on being formally approached, 
to give assurances that these reports are ill-founded, H.M. Government 
have no alternative but to regard them as substantially correct.”’ 

How large the future vessels would be would depend on the results 
of further consultations. 

French and U.S. Notes re naval building. (See France and U.S.A. 
External Affairs.) 

Recognition by the Government of the union of Austria with 
Germany and conversion of Legation in Vienna into a Consulate-General. 
(See Germany. External A ffatrs.) 

Apmnl 4.—A Labour motion of censure of the foreign policy of the 
Government was defeated in the Commons by 359 votes to 152. Mr. 
Greenwood, who moved it, maintained that the Labour Party still 
stood by the League and collective security as the only foundations 
of lasting peace, and asked that the Assembly be summoned and that 
the Powers behind it should set to work to remove just grievances, 
as well as to maintain the rule of law. He asked whether the Premier 
still believed in the good faith of the Italian and German dictators. 

Mr. Chamberlain accused the Labour Party of hoping to exploit 
the difficulties of the international situation for party purposes, 
although the Government’s statement of their attitude towards foreign 
problems appeared to have won general approval both at home and 
abroad—except, perhaps, in Russia. He called attention to the fact 
that, whereas the motion asserted that the Government’s policy could 
not “‘ arrest the dangerous drift towards war,”’ the Premier of Czecho- 
slovakia took the view that in a critical hour the British statement 
had served the interests of peace well. 

As to the argument that their policy was inconsistent with the 
pledges given in the General Election, he quoted from speeches by 
Lord Baldwin to show that this was not so; e.g., on June 23, 1936, 
re sanctions. It was not that there had been any change in their policy 
towards the League, but that the League did not now fulfil the con- 
ditions Lord Baldwin laid down as being essential to the working of 
a policy of collective security. The Government still looked forward, 
however, to the time when it would be so revitalized and strengthened 
as to be an effective instrument for the prevention of war. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred to the suggestions contained in the 
Labour manifesto, and pointed out that for the League to meet and 
achieve nothing beyond the passing of resolutions in the existing 
situation could only make it look foolish and add to its humiliations. 

To remove the embargo on the supply of munitions to Spain 
would almost certainly bring about a European war, and the Govern- 
ment had no intention of abandoning the policy of non-intervention. 
The Labour alternatives were futile because they made no single 
constructive contribution to peace, and dangerous because they would 
inevitably lead to war. 

Apnl 7.—In the Lords the Under-Secretary to the War Office, 
replying to questions about the guns mounted in General Franco's 
territory on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar, stated that it was 
true that guns had been added to the defences on both sides, but most 
of them had been put there in the early days of the war. He recalled 
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Sir Thomas Inskip’s statement in July that they could not be called 
a threat to Gibraltar or to shipping in the Straits and, in the circum- 
stances, it was not necessary to imagine any sinister intentions towards 
British interests. 

It had also been stated that the Government reserved the right 
to take the matter up at any time and in any manner they thought 
appropriate. 

The Foreign Secretary informed the U.S. Ambassador that the 
Government wished to work as closely as possible with the U.S.A. in 
the plan for setting up a committee to help emigrés from Germany. 

April 8.—Protest to the Mexican Government against seizure of 
oil concessions. (See Mexico.) 

The House of Commons approved an Order implementing the 
Anglo-Italian debt clearing agreement, after Government spokesmen 
had made it clear that it had nothing to do with the negotiations going 
on in Rome and did not mean the granting of credits to Italy. 

Statements re foreign policy by Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain. 
(See Internal A ffatrs.) 

Apnil 11.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Government had asked that the question of recognizing Italian 
sovereignty over Ethiopia should be considered at the League Council 
meeting of May 9. On April g they had written to the Secretary- 
General on the matter. 

In reply to a request that he should send to the Italian Government 
evidence received that there had recently been reinforcements of their 
forces in Spain, he said: ‘‘ I have no reason to think that the position 
in Spain has been materially altered by the recent imports of Italian 
reinforcements to General Franco.’”’ He did not deny that there had 
been reinforcements to both sides. 

Publication of the Note to the League. (See League of Nations.) 

April 12.—The Prime Minister received Dr. Sun Fo, the president 
of the Chinese Legislative Council, who spoke at an Embassy reception 
on the situation in the Far East. He said the Soviet had a great force 
concentrated there, but would not intervene so long as China was able 
to tackle the Japanese. But if they became convinced that China 
was losing the Soviet Government were bound to intervene. ‘‘ And 
intervention in Asia may mean a wider outbreak.” 

China, left to herself, would win eventually, though it might take 
5, even 10, years. She had between 2 and 3 million men in the field, 
and 84 million more being trained. Japan had so far put 1 million 
in the field, and had lost 300,000 of them, including the wounded. 

Apmil 13.—In the House of Lords, Lord Plymouth, replying to 
questions ve the promotion of international economic appeasement, 
pointed out that the economic problems involved were incapable of 
solution by Britain alone. Recent events had inevitably made an 
immediate general settlement more difficult, but the Government were 
hopeful that the atmosphere might improve very quickly, and that it 
might be possible again to get to grips with the subjects dealt with in 
the Van Zealand Report and the League Report on access to raw 
materials. 

Lord Halifax intervened later to deny that this meant that they 
meant to do nothing at present. No useful purpose could be served 
by his giving details, but it would be very far from the truth to suggest 
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that the Government had taken no steps to explore or develop the 
opportunities suggested by the League enquiry or the Van Zealand 
Report. 

April 16.—Signature of the Agreement with Italy. (See Special 
Note.) 


Hungary 
Apmnil 1.—Following the victory of a Nazi in a by-election, demon- 
strations took place in Budapest and in several towns, and the Prime 
Minister, speaking in the Chamber, deprecated “ hysterical behaviour ” 
among certain sections of the public, adding, ‘‘ We shall not hesitate 
to crush both those who expect to fish in troubled waters and those 
who seek to bring about an upheaval.”’ 

April 3.—The Regent, in a broadcast to the nation, said the 
reunion of Austria with Germany “ means to us no more than that 
an old and good friend of Hungary, which had been placed in an 
impossible position by the Peace Treaty, has now united with another 
old friend and true ally. This reunion . . . was bound to be brought 
about sooner or later. The Austrian people were not used to having 
such narrow frontiers and to playing no part in international life.” 

Admiral Horthy condemned severely the efforts of the extreme 
Right to introduce politics into the Army, and warned similar elements 
which were trying, he said, to influence their foreign policy and sow 
disorder in the country. He would not tolerate the introduction of 
revolutionary methods. 

Apnl 4.—The Chamber adopted the general framework of the 
Electoral Reform Bill, extending the secret ballot to all constituencies. 
(It was in operation only in the larger towns.) 

April 7.—The Minister of Justice announced that a Bill would be 
introduced the next day fixing a mumerus clausus of 20 per cent. for 
Jewish employment. (The proportion of Jews to the population was 
5 per cent.) 

Provision would also be made for the revision of citizenship 
acquired by Jews since July, 1914. 

Apnril 12.—The chief organiser of the proscribed Nazi Party (the 
“Party of National Will”’) was sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment 
for issuing pamphlets inciting to revolt and abusing public men, 
including Count Bethlen and the British Minister. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 30.—Signor Mussolini, addressing the Senate, said it was 
13 years since he had spoken to them on military problems and he 
now wished to sum up what had been done for the three Services. 
First, as to frontiers, he had ‘‘ taken steps to guarantee considerable 
aids to security for Italy. When certain passes have been hermetically 
sealed—which is now being done—the whole of the rest of the great 
circle of the Alps is impassable, and that not only in the winter 
months.”’ 

Excluding Russia, their population was the third largest in Europe, 
besides being particularly homogeneous. At need they could mobilize 
9 million men, including those from 18 upwards. Allowing 50 per cent. 
for the non-combatant services there remained between 4 and 5 million 
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front-line fighters. It was ridiculous,. therefore, for their enemies to 
pretend that their efforts in Africa and Spain had left them weakened. 
On the contrary, the experience gained, and the moral effect of success 
rendered their armies more formidable. They had numbers of generals 
who had fought or fought again in a war. “ That is to say, they have 
once more been tested in this supreme event in the life of peoples.”’ 

As to material and training, they now had 876 factories, with 
580,000 workers, to supply military needs. Both men and material 
were being prepared for a war of movement, “ swift and implacable.” 
The Navy was near to reaching the strength required. The post-war 
argument between those who upheld battleships and those who favoured 
numerous small craft was finished. ‘It may be that battleships are 
not enough to form a Navy, but it is still more certain that you cannot 
form a Navy with a cloud of small craft.” 

They were laying down or building 4 large battleships, and between 
1940 and 1941 the nerve-centre of the Fleet would be constituted by 
8 ships totalling 240,000 tons. As to submarines, they had the most 
powerful fleet in the world. Also, their naval bases had all been 
specially reinforced, and they had stocks of oil sufficient for a long 
campaign. 

The Air Force had now become one of the finest in the world. 
Their first-line machines numbered several thousand, and they had 
58,000 men at work constructing them. ‘“‘ Our CR32 planes,” he said, 
“though not so fast, have played havoc with the faster Curtiss and 
Rata planes in the skies of Spain.”” For bombing they had a type 
which was envied and sought for by everybody. 

In construction they aimed at reaching complete self-sufficiency. 

As to pilots, there existed now the possibility of having a body of 
20,000 to 30,000 by means of conscription in the Air Force. Their 
theories of aerial warfare were based on practice; the réle of the Air 
Force was to break-up enemy formations, to command the air, and to 
weaken the moral of the civilian population. 

He recommended all those who could organize their existence in 
the smaller cities, in the villages, and in the open country to do so, 
and not to wait until the elventh hour, as to-morrow, if war came, 
there might be a ban on all movements which might obstruct 
mobilization. 

Just because so much had been done they must tell themselves 
that still more remained to be done and that they would do it, whatever 
the cost. ‘‘ So we intend to ensure peace in general, but, above all, 
our peace. We reject illusions and utopias, and it is for this that we 
have left the shop which sells them at Geneva.”’ 

In conclusion, he quoted Napoleon, “the Italian who found in 
France the instrument to develop his superhuman military genius,” 
as having said that the Italians would one day be the finest soldiers in 
the world. 

Admiral Ducci told the Senate that they had 105 submarines, of 
which 14 were ocean-going. Twelve were being built which could go 
to Kisimayo via the Straits of Gibraltar without refueling. 

Senator Bastianelli said that the use of aircraft in the Spanish 
war had disabled the Republican sea defences and had also liberated 
Majorca from the Reds. It was said that victory in war went to the 
Power which had the command of the sea, but things had changed 
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and “ Italy, with her exceptional strategical position in the Mediter- 
ranean need not despair of her fate while her submarines and aircraft 
remain perfectly efficient, even if, in the course of a war, her naval 
power diminished.” 

Signor Mussolini was appointed Marshal of the Empire by decree, 
as was also the King. 

April 18.—A Royal Decree was published setting out the facilities 
offered to shipbuilders to further the development of the mercantile 
marine. Raw and _ half-finished metallic materials, machinery, and 
other requisites of ship-building were freed of import duty, and the 
Government undertook to contribute to the capital cost of vessels 
according to their speed and cargo capacity. Steel-hulled vessels were 
to be constructed to permit the carrying of guns. 

A total sum of 100 million lire for 10 years was allotted for the 
strengthening and modernizing of the mercantile fleet. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—The Government was understood to have rejected the 
U.S. Government’s proposal for the creation of an international com- 
mittee to deal with political refugees. 

The Belgian Ambassador presented his Letters of Credence 
addressed to the King as Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Ceremony of hoisting German flag on the frontier. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

March 31.—Signor Gayda, referring to the question as to the 
identity of the future enemy, said that the reply was that Italy threat- 
ened no one. She merely wished to protect her rights and ensure that 
her voice should be heard equally with that of any other great Power 
when the affairs of the world were being discussed. 

Telegram to the Duce from Herr Hitler. (See Germany. External 
A ffairs.) 

April 4.—Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, said that “ the 
Spanish problem will be solved according to the Italian formula—Spain 
for the Spaniards. . . . Although it is too early to say that the war 
is over, it is rapidly drawing to its end. The Italian forces are moving 
towards the hydro-electric works at Tremp, which supply the whole 
of Catalonia with current.” 

He also stated that hundreds of Anglo-Saxons of the International 
Brigade—the best fighting forces remaining on the Reds’ side against 
the formidable Italian Legions—had been captured. 

The Foreign Minister received the Greek Minister and the Turkish 
Ambassador, who informed him that their Governments considered 
them to be accredited to the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. 

April 8.—Italian workers in Berlin. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

The authorities ordered Herr Ludwig, the former representative 
of the Vienna Reichspost and of a Prague paper, to leave the country. 

April 11.—British Note to the League re recognition of Italian 
sovereignty over Ethiopia. (See League of Nations.) 

Much satisfaction was expressed in Rome at the British Note, as 
it was pointed out that ten States had already given de jure recognition 
of the Empire: Austria, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, 
the Holy See, Albania, Japan, Manchukuo, and the Yemen. Eleven 
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others had given Letters of Credence to their diplomatic representatives 
addressed to the King as Emperor, and Greece and Turkey had signified 
their intention of doing so. Nine others had indicated de facto recogni- 
tion through declarations of various kinds. 

April 14.—The formal conclusion of the Agreement with Great 
Britain took place in Rome. Signor Gayda described it as presenting 
Europe with “a new and important element of peace and a happy 
presage for its vital development,” and went on to point out that it 
represented no new direction in Italian policy. The German Govern- 
ment had been kept fully informed of the negotiations, so that there 
could be no question of anything but harmony and collaboration 
between the three Powers. 

A new commercial agreement with France was signed in Rome, 
abolishing the existing clearing agreement and instituting free exchange 
and the normal working of the trade credit system. 

April 16.—The Agreement with Great Britain was signed in Rome, 
and telegrams were exchanged between Signor Mussolini and Mr. 
Chamberlain. (See Spectal Note.) 

The “ good neighbour ’’ Agreement was also signed by the Egyptian 
Minister in Rome. 

April 17.—The Messaggero stated that “‘ the conception of parity 
which forms the basis of the whole Agreement constitutes the most 
ample recognition of the Imperial power of Fascist Italy. This 
recognition in essence goes much further than the formal recognition 
which will follow according to the procedure devised by London.” 

April 18.—The press treated the Agreement with Great Britain 
as inaugurating a new friendship rather than reviving the “ traditional 
friendship.”” The Stampa said: “It is quite a new friendship, this of 
which we greet the dawn”; and collaboration with Britain would 
now be ‘on a just plane—+.e., on an Imperial plane,”’ between two 
equals. 


Japan 

March 31. —The Director of Naval Intelligence declined to comment 
on the U.S. invocation of the escalator clause of the Naval Treaty. 
He replied to a question re Mexico by saying that the Government had 
nothing to do with Mexican oil, and the Navy was not interested in 
the situation there. 

April 2.—British, French, and U.S. Notes ve naval building. 
(See Great Britain, etc. External Affatrs.) 

Rejection of British protest ve conduct of Japanese soldiers in 
Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

April 3.—The Asahi, referring to the naval Notes, considered that 
England was being made America’s tool. All the papers stated that 
Japan must re-examine her plans in consequence of the decision of the 
three Powers. 

April 4.—Protest to Soviet Government against aid given to China. 

(See U.S.S.R.) 
1. April 5.—The Minister of Commerce announced the setting up of 
a Central Price Control Commission, to prevent profiteering, which was 
becoming serious owing to the restrictions placed on imports by the 
Government. 

April 7.—The Director of Naval Intelligence, referring to Mr. 
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Hull’s letter to Senator Walsh, said, ‘‘ America’s defence line seems to 
be advancing westward across the Pacific,’’ and Mr. Hull now adhered 
to the 5—5—3 ratio, denounced a stay-at-home policy, and opposed 
the establishment of naval frontiers. 

He added that ‘‘ If America sticks to the 5—5—3 ratio and rejects 
naval frontiers Japan cannot but feel concerned. Our policy is to 
maintain command of the Western Pacific, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why America insists on a superior ratio.” 

Admiral Noda also said that the three Powers’ request to Japan 
was a transparent device to mask a secret determination to build big 
ships, but he suggested that Japan’s decision in that matter awaited 
a fuller knowledge. 

The Nicht Nichi warned its readers that a more positive U.S. 
attitude towards the Far East must be expected; America’s naval 
objective was an “ ocean-crossing strategy aimed at Japan.” 

The War Minister told the conference of divisional commanders 
that Japan was still far from the end of her task in China and must 
further increase her military and industrial power. 

April 8.—The Foreign Office issued a ‘“‘ Report on Aggressive Acts 
committed against Japanese Diplomatic Establishments and Com- 
mercial Interests ’’ by the Soviet. It listed a long series of pinpricks, 
beginning in 1928, and including incidents such as oppression of 
Japanese industries in North Sakhalin. 

April 11.—Protest by Soviet Government against violation of 
frontier by Japanese aircraft. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Apnl 12.—The Minister of Commerce announced that State 
control of industry in the interests of national defence was now to be 
regarded as a permanent condition. 

April 13.—The Foreign Office denied a report that Japan had 
asked Great Britain to mediate in the China conflict. 


League of Nations 


April 11.—The Secretariat published a Note from the British 
Government stating that they had had under consideration “ the 
anomalous situation arising from the fact that many States members of 
the League, including no less than 5 of the States represented on the 
Council, recognize that the Italian Government exercise sovereignty 
over Ethiopia or have taken action implying such recognition, whereas 
other States members have not done so.” 

The Government considered that this situation should be clarified, 
and accordingly asked that the question of the ‘‘ consequences arising 
out of the existing situation in Ethiopia ’’ should be included in the 
Council’s agenda. 

The 5 members of the Council which had recognized Italian 
sovereignty were Belgium, Poland, Rumania, Latvia, and Ecuador. 

April 14.—The President of the League Council received a telegram 
from the Executive of the World Jewish Congress drawing his attention 
to the extreme urgency of stopping the application of the Rumanian 
law concerning revision of nationality of Jews in that country. 

April 15.—The Executive of the World Jewish Congress drew the 
attention of the Secretariat to the rights of Jews in Austria as laid 
down by the Treaty of St. Germain and guaranteed by the League. 
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Lithuania , 
March 31.—The Polish Minister presented his Letter of Credence 
to President Smetona. 


Malta 
April 15.—The British Secretary of State for War arrived in 


Malta. 


Manchukuo 
March 30.—Reports from Hsinking, from Japanese sources, stated 


that the Outer Mongolian Government, with Soviet help, had stationed 
on the frontier some 50,000 infantry, supported by cavalry, aircraft, 
artillery, etc. Also that large forces of Soviet troops were concentrated 
at Urga and Sanbeis in Outer Mongolia. 


Mexico 
March 29.—The Central Bank of Mexico suspended foreign 


exchange dealings and allowed the peso to find its own level. The 
peso fell to 4.80 to the dollar. 

The Foreign Minister received the U.S. Ambassador, who told him 
that Mr. Hull wished to adjust the matter of the oil companies in a way 
consistent with the friendship between the two countries and the rights 
of both. 

The Government announced that a special session of Congress 
would meet to consider questions of the administration of the oil fields 
and to authorize the raising of a loan of 100 million pesos ({10 million) 
to meet indemnity requirements. 

March 30.—A Convention was held in the capital to form a new 
National Party, which was referred to as ‘“‘ Mexico’s Popular Front.” 

April 1.—Note from the Government to the U.S. Government 
published. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

April 6.—The President issued orders that 20 per cent. of the 
payments received for exports of oil should be set aside as payment 
for the properties expropriated. No payment would be made until 
the total indemnity had been fixed. 

The oil companies’ plea for an injunction against the Government 
claimed that in the decree improper application was made of the ex- 
propriation law, and disputed the Government’s right to utilize a 
percentage of the oil revenues for an indemnity. They also claimed 
that all oil from lands covered by the concessions was, until exhausted, 
a “patrimonial value”’ of the companies, and belonged to them 
permanently. 

April 8.—The Government received from the British Government 
a strong protest against the seizure of the oilfields as being inherently 
unjustified, and a request for their return. The Mexican Eagle Co. 
were ready to discuss labour conditions on an equitable basis. 

April 10.—The Confederation of Mexican workers, in a memo. to 
the Government, declared that the companies had forfeited their right 
to compensation by seeking diplomatic intervention. Article 27 of 
the Constitution stated that only Mexicans were entitled to concessions 
for the exploitation of natural resources, but that the State might give 
the same facilities to foreigners provided they regarded themselves as 
subject to Mexican laws, and did not invoke the protection of their 
Governments. 
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The Confederation’s attitude was supported by the local Bar 
Association. 

April 11.—The British Minister told the press that his Govern- 
ment’s representations had never been made at the instance of or 
request of the oil companies, but arose out of the grievances of British 
nationals who had been deprived of their rights, and also had a legal 
base in that whenever a citizen was injured his State also considered 
itself injured. 

The Federal District Court in Mexico City refused to grant the 
17 American and British oil companies a writ of injunction against the 
action of the Federal Labour Board in terminating their contracts 
with the workers just before the properties were expropriated. 

April 12.—The text of the British Note presented on April 8 was 
published. It stated that the British Government did not question 
the general right of a Government to expropriate in the public interest 
and on payment of adequate compensation ; but “ the principle does 
not serve to justify expropriations essentially arbitrary in character. 
In the present case the expropriation was the culminating point in a 
series of events, and the question of its validity cannot be separated 
from these.” 

The events in question were reviewed, and the Note pointed out 
that the Mexican Eagle Co. were confronted, as a result of proceedings 
in law, with an award rendered by the Labour Board and confirmed by 
the Supreme Court which was not, in the British view, justified on the 
facts. Reasons for this view were given. 

The expropriation had been justified on grounds of public interest, 
but there had been no statement of such public interest as would be 
served by nothing less than expropriation. The British Government 
declared that it was hard to escape the conclusion that the real motive 
of expropriation was political. A veil of legality had been drawn 
across the measure by basing it on the labour issues; but in actual 
fact it was a denial of justice and a transgression of the principles of 
international law. 

The Mexican reply to the British Note was handed to the British 
Minister. 

April 13.—The Government’s reply to the British Note denied 
that the expropriation was political; the Mexican Eagle Co., as a 
national entity, was subject to the laws of Mexico and not entitled to 
redress by foreign diplomatic intervention. 

The action of the oil companies constituted contempt of Court in 
face of a decision by the highest tribunal of the land. 

The reply pointed out that the Mexican Eagle was a Mexican 
enterprise, and therefore the defence of its interests did not appertain 
to a foreign State. ‘‘ It may be,’ it went on, “ that the British Govern- 
ment’s Note was hastily formulated on account of lack of examination 
of the documents and antecedents of the case.”” It also maintained 
that the meaning of the expression ‘‘ on the grounds of public interest ”’ 
might be determined by every State at its own discretion. 

The real objective of the Mexican Government was pre-eminently 
to assure a proper respect for the judicial power of the Republic and to 
prevent a disruption of the domestic equilibrium and the social, 
economic, and political forces of the nation. 

It also argued that it was evident the principal purpose of the 
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companies’ resistance was to cause economic and political difficulties 
for the Mexican Government. The latter’s good faith was proved by 
the measures taken ; “ the firm determination to pay for the properties 
expropriated has been publicly declared to the whole world, and the 
Republic’s capacity to pay is a real and certain fact.”’ 

The Mexican Eagle now only had to present itself at the Ministry 
of Finance to establish the amount and form of payment of the com- 
pensation due, and “ it cannot be said that there has been a denial of 
justice so long as the legal resources which the company has for its 
protection have not yet been exhausted before the Mexican Courts.”’ 

April 15.—The Chamber unanimously approved, without dis- 
cussion, the President’s proposal for a ‘‘ National Redemption ’’ bond 
issue of 100 million pesos for the payment of compensation to the oil 
companies, 

April 16.—The oil companies applied for a Court injunction against 
the decree of March 1g establishing a petroleum export commission 
for the sale of Government-produced petroleum, on the ground that it 
violated Article 28 of the Constitution, guaranteeing private rights. 


Norway 

March 31.—Parliament authorized the Government to raise a loan 
of 52 million kr. (say £2,600,000) mainly for military purposes. There 
were only 6 votes against it. 

April 5.—The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Finland, Sweden, 
and Norway met in Oslo to confer. 

April 6.—The Oslo Conference ended, and a statement declared 
that the Ministers were agreed that the northern States, in the future 


as in the past, should keep out of any groups of Powers which might 
be formed in Europe and, in the event of war between such groups, 
do all possible not to be forced into it. 

They also agreed that their countries must maintain and strengthen 
their co-operation with that aim in view and that preparatory work 
for mutual economic help during a possible war must be completed. 


Palestine 

March 29.—Several outrages were reported, including the murder 
of an Arab in the Wady Arah, and the puncturing of the pipe-line near 
Nazareth. 

March 31.—A Jewish roadworker was murdered near Athlit, and 
several cases of firing on Arab villages were reported. 

Apnl 7.—Several outrages were reported, including the murder 
of two Jews near Jenin by a band of Arabs, and the killing of a military 
patrol. 

April 8.—Police escorting the Mayor of Nablus to a ceremony 
near the town were fired on by Arabs and one constable and an Arab 
civilian were killed. A British assistant superintendent of police was 
wounded. 

April g.—Two bombs were found in Jerusalem and one in Jaffa, 
the last exploding near the Police Station. 

April 11.—Two British policemen were killed when removing a 
bomb from a train near Haifa, and an Arab policeman was killed and 
three other Arabs wounded while removing two other bombs nearby. 

Apnl 14.—Serious quarrels were reported between the Husseini 
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and Tuqan factions of the Moslems, and 70 shots were fired at the 
house of the Arab Mayor of Nablus. 

April 15.—The police reported the murder of 4 Arabs in the 
previous 48 hours by Arab gangs, and 14 cases of sniping. 

April 16.—Troops engaged an Arab band between Nablus and 
Tulkarm and killed most of them. Three Jews were killed near Haifa 
when a car was fired on in an ambush. 

Apnil 17.—Two bombs thrown from a car into an Arab café at 
Haifa killed 1 and wounded 6 Arabs, and a bomb thrown into the 
Jewish quarter of Jerusalem injured 2 Jews. 


Poland 

March 29.—The first Lithuanian Minister to Poland arrived in 
Warsaw. 

The Senate passed the Bill empowering the Government to deprive 
Polish citizens of their citizenship if they had been absent for 5 years, 
or worked abroad to the detriment of the State. 

April 5.—A discussion of “all elements shaping public opinion in 
the two countries ’”’ was held in Warsaw between the Chiefs of the Press 
sections of the Polish and German Foreign Ministries, at which it was 
decided that direct contact should be maintained between the Press 
and Propaganda agencies of the two countries. 

April 6.—The Government transmitted to the Prague Government 
a memo. alleging that Communists in Czechoslovakia were carrying on 
propaganda against Poland by newspapers, pamphlets, etc., and asked 
that it should be stopped. 

The President of the Colonial and Maritime League broadcast 
a speech in which he said they demanded colonies in order to unite 
the nation in a desire for a better future on and beyond the seas. 
They were confined within restricted land frontiers, with insufficient 
natural resources and raw materials, and “ from day to day our people 
become poorer.” 

He did not encourage his audience to expect “‘ its own colonies,’ 
but insisted that they must have “ free’’ access to “‘ oversea raw 
materials and markets which are now so jealously guarded by their 
rich owners.” 


a 

pril 2.—The Prime Minister sent a message to Lord Phillimore, 
in reply to one from members of the two Houses of Parliament in 
Great Britain, thanking the senders, and stating that it was also the 
desire of the Portuguese Government to maintain and strengthen the 
traditional friendship, and ‘‘ with high consideration I affirm it to your 
Excellencies.”’ 


Rumania 

March 29.—The Budget for 1938-39 included a supplementary 
credit of 4,000 million lei (say £54 million) for the Forces, to be obtained 
by a special 2 per cent. additional income tax. 

March 30.—The Cabinet resigned and was reconstituted by the 
Patriarch with the same Ministers of Finance, the Interior, and Agri- 
culture, and with M. Petrescu-Comnen as Foreign Minister; M. 
Iamandi, Minister of Justice ; General Argeshanu, National Defence ; 
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General Teodorescu, Air and Marine; Dr. Rallea, Labour; and 
M. Constantinescu, Industry and Commerce. 

The Cabinet met with the King in the Chair and approved decree 
laws for creating a Crown Council; for establishing a general control 
of public expenditure ; for organizing a Ministry of National Economy 
and a Supreme Economic Council ; and for abolishing political associa- 
tions. (This last regularized a situation already existing.) 

March 31.—The Government, in a Proclamation, stated that 
foreign policy would be guided by two principles: the maintenance 
of peace, and the defence of the country in its existing frontiers. This 
policy would be guaranteed by the King himself, and be based on the 
traditional alliances and friendships with all countries. 

The Crown Council was appointed by the King, and included the 
Premier, Marshals Averescu and Prezan, General Vaitoianu, Dr. Vaida- 
Voevod, M. Tatarescu, Professor Iorga, Dr. Angelescu, and M. Mironescu. 

April 7.—The Foreign Minister, in a press statement, said Rumania 
would maintain peace on the basis of her intangible and eternal frontiers, 
for which purpose she would seek to strengthen her alliances and 
friendships, and at the same time try to develop her relations with all 
States. 

Their alliances with Poland and the Little and Balkan Ententes 
constituted a powerful guarantee for the maintenance of peace, while 
they considered friendship with France to be essential to the Rumanian 
system of regional security’; and they would develop relations with 
Britain. 

Rumania would not cease to collaborate loyally with the League, 
even if its activity appeared to have suffered an eclipse. 

April 9.—The Government decided to appoint a General Agent 
at Salamanca and to receive one representing General Franco. 

April 14.—The Government promulgated laws dissolving all 
political parties and associations and forbidding their formation. All 
propaganda intended to bring about a change in the form of government 
or a redistribution of property was banned, and public officials and 
students were forbidden to take part in political demonstrations. 

April 15.—A decree was published forbidding foreigners from 
owning any periodical in Rumania or occupying an important position 
on the staff. 

April 17.—Nearly 200 arrests were made following the discovery 
of an “‘ Iron Guard ”’ plot to overthrow the Government, and among 
those arrested was M. Codreanu. 

The press published documents seized by the police which con- 
tained insulting remarks about members of the Government and 
instructions to Iron Guard members to procure arms, etc., for a march 
on Bucarest. 

April 18.—The number of Iron Guards arrested was stated to be 
250, and raids were carried out on the homes of about 1,000, where 
arms and ammunition were found. The prisoners included M. Clime, 
former President of the All-for-the-Fatherland Party, and Father 
Cristescu, a Professor of Theology at the University. 

The Iron Guard paper Buna Vestire was suspended. 

The Government issued orders to all magistrates, including the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal, to make a detailed return of their real 
and personal property at home and abroad. 
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South Africa 


March 29.—Mr. MacDonald’s statement in Parliament re co- 
operation between the Union Government and the High Commission 
Territories. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Apmnl 10.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Ficksburg, said 
he would like to see the country better prepared, but they already 
possessed the means to give an enemy a very rough time. ‘“‘ If Rhodesia 
or Portuguese East Africa or another neighbour were attacked,’’ he 
continued, “‘ we would have to take action, because the enemy would 
be after our gold mines within a month. We cannot wait for the 
enemy to cross our borders, but must tackle them outside long before 
that.” 

Asked what he would do if South-West Africa were attacked, he 
said: “‘ If anyone takes what is mine I fight.”’ 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 28.—Dr. Negrin broadcast an appeal to all Spaniards, 
declaring that the war was not a civil war but a fight for independence 
against foreign invasion. Let no one imagine, he said, that the 
Germans and Italians had sent their forces to help a faction of rebels. 
The triumph of the invader would mean the enslavement of a people. 

The Army continually increased in strength, and resistance, he 
maintained, would not be a sterile sacrifice, for perseverance would 
bring victory. He had as great a faith in the Catalan people as in the 
impregnability of Madrid. Catalan aspirations were possible only in 
an independent and Republican Spain because their root was liberty. 

March 29.—The Barcelona Government called for volunteers from 
Madrid, Jaen, Valencia, and many towns along the coast, and also 
urged Basque refugees to join a new division, which it was expected 
to have at full strength in 10 days. Everyone who could not bear arms 
was urged to join the fortification battalion. 

The Salamanca broadcast station, replying to Dr. Negrin, said, 
“Have confidence in the clemency of General Franco, and let your 
chiefs be submitted to the justice of Nationalist Spain.” 

The Moroccan Army Corps captured Fraga and occupied the area 
at the junction of the Ebro and the Cinca, while the Navarrese Corps 
captured Barbastro. 

March 30.—The Moroccan Corps reached to within 3 miles of 
Lerida and the Navarrese crossed the Cinca and occupied El Grado. 

Port Bou was bombed and serious damage done. On the Andalu- 
sian front General de Llano’s forces made progress in Jaen Province. 

Eleven places on the coast, including Tarragona and Castellon, 
were raided and many people killed. Lerida was also bombed several 
times. 

On the Teruel front the Government claimed the capture of 3 
villages. 

March 31.—Insurgent forces entering Lerida were reported to have 
been ambushed and compelled to retire with heavy losses. 

Insurgents advancing from Alcafiiz occupied several villages on 
the way to Gandesa, and captured a battalion of the International 
Brigade. 
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Government forces attacked on the Guadalajara front and advanced 
beyond the village of Abanades, east of the main road to Saragossa. 

About 1,000 Republican militiamen were reported to have crossed 
the frontier into France. 

The Frente Popular in Barcelona was understood to be accepting 
Syndicalists, Anarchists, and Separatists as members, in order to close 
the ranks against the insurgents, and President Companys issued an 
appeal to all Catalans to rise in defence of their liberties. 

April 1.—The Frente Popular, in a manifesto, called for 100,000 
people for the Army and 50,000 for the fortification battalions. 

South of the Ebro the insurgents reached Valderrobres, only 20 
miles from Tortosa. 

North-east of Guadalajara the Government claimed the capture 
of several villages. They also attacked west of Teruel, and, in Anda- 
lusia, north of Cordoba. 

April 2.—Fighting occurred in the outskirts of Lerida, and the 
insurgents secured a footing. They also captured Gandesa, a vital 
junction commanding the roads to Tortosa and Tarragona, and Boltana 
and Benabarre. 

April 3.—The insurgents made further progress and reported the 
destruction of 4 International Brigades during the previous few days. 
Foreign Legionaries advancing from Gandesa reached within striking 
distance of the sea. 

Several towns on the coast were bombed. 

April 4.—Lerida fell to General Franco, and the defenders fell 
back east of the Segre river. Other insurgent columns made further 
progress in the north towards Tremp, and in the Gandesa area towards 
Tortosa. 

April 5.—A new War Government was formed by Dr. Negrin, who 
took over the portfolio of Defence from Sejior Prieto. Sefior del Vayo 
was Foreign Minister, and Sefior Sainz, Minister of the Interior. 

Others were: Finance, Sefior Aspe; Justice, Sefior Pefia; Agri- 
culture, Sefior Uribe ; Labour, Sefior Arguader ; and Communications, 
Sefior de la Rios. 

The Vanguardia, in an inspired article, said their dilemma was 
surrender or resistance ; ‘‘ if we surrender all is lost.” The times were 
critical owing to the situation created by the enemy offensive, but even 
more so, perhaps, owing to certain failings in the defence system. 

Insurgent columns were stated to be converging on Tortosa, and 
bombing the coastal road both sides of it. Further south-west they 
captured Morella. 

Government forces reported an advance in Andalusia. 

April 6.—The Popular Front issued a proclamation expressing 
determination to fight on until those who had attacked the national 
independence with “‘ the most monstrous international connivance ever 
heard of” were expelled. 

The insurgents advancing from Lerida captured several generating 
stations. 

April 7—The Tremp station was captured, and several villages 
in the vicinity containing electric power plant. 

Government forces reported progress in Andalusia and in the 
valley of the Tagus. 

April 8.—The drive for volunteers was intensified in Barcelona, 
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and the trade unions offered to persuade their members belonging to 
the contingents of reservists (men between 20 and 33) to volunteer for 
service immediately, on pain of being branded as a traitor. 

April 9.—Insurgent attacks from 3 points north of Tortosa were 
beaten off by the determined resistance of the Republicans. Isona, 
12 miles west of Tremp, was captured from the insurgents. 

Apnl 10.—Many new aeroplanes, including bombers and scouts, 
arrived over Barcelona as reinforcements for the Government. The 
number received was reported to be 200. 

April 11.—Restrictions on the use of electricity were imposed in 
Barcelona. The Servicio de Investigacion Militar, which had recently 
absorbed the Home Office Information Bureau, was reported to have 
arrested large numbers of people suspected of belonging to the “ Fifth 
Column.”’ 

In the Morella sector the Republican troops claimed the capture 
of important positions, including Vallibona. 

Apnil 12.—East of Morella the insurgents opened a new attack on 
a 6-mile front and made progress. The Republicans counter-attacked 
north of Lerida on the left bank of the Segre. 

April 13.—The insurgents reached Chert, half way between 
Morella and the sea at Vinaroz. 

South-west of Lerida the Republicans reported successes near the 
confluence of the Cinca and the Segre. 

Apnl 14.—The insurgents reached Traiguera, La Jana, and 
Cervera del Maestre, 3 villages east of Chert. 

April 15.—The insurgents reached the sea at three points, Alcanar, 
Vinaroz, and Benicarlo. Severe fighting was reported from the 
Tortosa sector, and, in the north, on the Segre river. 

Apnl 16.—General Miaja was appointed commander of all the 
forces outside Catalonia and given authority to supervise civilian 
administration throughout the remaining Republican territory while 
communications remained severed with Valencia and Madrid. 

Heavy fighting was reported in Lerida Province, near Balaguer. 

On the Coast the Republicans claimed the recapture of Benicarlo. 

Reports reached Barcelona of fighting over the sea south of the 
port by warplanes stated to number 150. 

April 18.—The insurgents reached the Ebro delta and occupied 
3 villages just south of Tortosa. On the coast their control extended 
for 25 miles. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 29.—The British Consulate-General in Barcelona closed and 
was transferred to Caldetas. 

April 1.—The British Agent at Burgos urged General Franco to 
cease the bombing of civilians and to protect the civilian population 
in territory falling to his troops. 

Appointment of special mediator to secure exchange of prisoners. 
(See Great Britain. External Affatrs.) 

April 3.—H.M.S. Hood arrived in Barcelona harbour to evacuate 
British subjects. 

April 4.—Italian press references to the solution of “ the Spanish 
problem.”” (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

April 5.—The Government, in Notes presented to the British and 
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French Governments, claimed the right “ to obtain war material to 
enable them to drive back the foreign invasion to which their national 
territory is being subjected.”” They stated that the reports already 
supplied (on March 22) as to recent landings of Italian troops were 
absolutely correct. 

April 6.—The authorities in Salamanca and in Barcelona received 
representations from the British Government expressing the hope that 
in any further advances and retreats the lives of hostages and prisoners 
would be spared and strict discipline maintained. 

April 7.—Statement in Parliament ve guns mounted at Algeciras, 
etc. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the foreign press, said 
the Government repesented the Spanish people, because every party 
of the Frente Popular and the two great trade unions were represented 
in it. They were no longer engaged in a civil war, but in a war of 
independence. 

The eastern front had collapsed, but it was being reorganized, 
and the Catalans would astonish the world, as had been the case with 
Madrid. 

April 11.—Statements in Parliament re foreign assistance to both 
sides. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

April 12.—The insurgent authorities in Seville were reported to 
have refused applications by British subjects to visit that city and 
Malaga, and to have declared that “ Tourists are not wanted in Spain.”’ 

Reports from Gibraltar also stated that the insurgents were trying 
to reduce toa minimum the number of foreigners living in their territory, 
and had expelled some Britons from Algeciras and other towns. 

April 16.—Dr. Negrin, in a broadcast, protested against the 
Anglo-Italian agreement since “it assumes that the Spanish people 
are already defeated.’’ 

The Republic had only just begun to fight, and they now had 
more war material than when the rebel offensive started. They would 
soon recapture all Catalonia. He concluded, ‘‘ We are asking that our 
legal rights be established, that non-intervention end.”’ 

April 18.—General Franco’s telegram to the Pope and reply of 
his Holiness. (See Vatican City.) 


THE Non-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

March 31.—The Sub-Committee met, and the Secretary stated that 
the Committee’s expenses were not being met owing to the large arrears, 
and gave a warning that unless they were paid up the whole observation 
scheme round Spain would have to be closed down from the beginning 
of May. 


Sweden 

April 4.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast entitled ‘‘ The 
North and the World,” spoke of the close relations between the Scandi- 
navian States and of the way in which they had acted together in 
several important negotiations, such as the Brussels Conference on the 
far East. None of them would think of discontinuing this practice 
now, 
_ He advocated increasing their strength to maintain their neutrality 
in case of war, but said there was no case for a military defensive 
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agreement. They had no mutual enemy, and therefore no reason to 
wish for a military alliance, which was what a military defensive 
agreement would really be. 


Tunisia 

Apnil 7.—Demonstrations occurred at Tunis when demands were 
made for the release of the leaders of the Dissident Nationalists, several 
of whom had been arrested. One of the leaders exhorted the masses 
to violence. 

The Resident-General and the Tunisian Section of the Grand 
Council both appealed to the people for calm, and the latter declared 
that the people remained attached to France. 

Apnil 9.—Riots occurred in Tunis, and 10 people were killed. 
Troops with machine-guns were compelled to fire. The Resident- 
General declared martial law, and prohibited all assemblies and the 
carrying of arms. 

April 10.—A curfew was imposed, and the organ of the Dissident 
Nationalists was banned. The secretary-general of the Party was 
arrested. 

Apnril 12.—The military commander in the Susa district issued a 
48-hour ultimatum to the Arab Nationalists, demanding that all 
concentrations be dispersed within that period and order re-established. 

Apnl 17.—The Resident-General received several Tunisian 
notables, who condemned the activities of agitators, and expressed 
their confidence in French justice and resolve to remain friends of 


France. 


Turkey 
April 11.—Two Balkan Conferences were opened in Istanbul to 


deal with economic and trade relations between Turkey, Greece, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 30.—The Senate approved the ordinary Naval Appropriation 
Bill of $549} million for 1939. 

Apnril 4.—The Chief of Naval Operations, speaking in the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, was understood to have asked that authoriza- 
tion be provided for the construction of 3 capital ships of about 
45,000 tons. 

Apnil 8.—It was stated officially that the construction of 2 battle- 
ships, in addition to the 2 already laid down, would be begun before 
Jan. I, 1939. 

The President announced that he would ask Congress to authorize 
a new public works programme costing $1,500 million, to be raised 
by the issue of bonds, repayable in 2 per cent. instalments over 50 years, 
the money to be lent without interest to States, counties, and 
municipalities. 

The President would also ask for relief appropriation for the year 
1938-39 which would exceed the $1,000 million mentioned when the 
Budget Estimates were issued. 

Congress passed a Bill enlarging the power of the R.F.C. to make 
loans, to business as well as to Government agencies. 
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The House of Representatives voted, by 204 to 196, to send the 
Government Reorganization Bill back to committee. Out of a total 
party strength of 327, 108 Democrats voted against the President. 

April 13.—The President signed a Bill empowering the R.F.C. 
to lend up to $1,500 million to industry. 

April 14.—The President, addressing the Pan-American Union, 
stated that the nations of the Western Hemisphere would not “ permit 
it to be endangered by aggression coming from outside.”” His address 
was broadcast throughout Latin America. He sent a Message to 
Congress outlining his programme for recovery and relief under 3 
heads: (rz) Expansion of the bank resources of the nation by the 
‘‘ de-sterilisation ”’ of $1,400 million worth of gold and by the reduction 
of the reserve requirements of the Federal Reserve banks in such a 
way as to add $750 million to excess reserves. 

(2) Direct relief to business through loans from the R.F.C. totalling 
$1,500 million, and to the unemployed by providing the Works Progress 
Administration with $1,250 million and other bodies with $300 million. 

(3) For Public Works : $1,000 million to the P.W.A., $300 million 
to the U.S. Housing Authority, $100 million for roads, $37 million for 
flood control, and $25 million for Federal buildings. 

In a “ fireside chat’’ Mr. Roosevelt explained his Message and 
its contents as necessary if the Government were not to “ let the people 
down.”’ The Federal debt would be increased, but it must be remem- 
bered that, whatever its size,:it could only be paid if “ the nation 
obtained a vastly increased citizen income.” 

In recommending his programme he was thinking of their personal 
liberties, and of their democracy and of the recent trend in other parts 
of the world away from the democratic ideal. 

They were a rich nation and could afford to pay for security and 
prosperity without having to sacrifice their liberties into the bargain. 
He warned his listeners, however, that ‘“‘ the very soundness of our 
democratic institutions depends on the determination of our Govern- 
ment to give employment to idle men.” 

April 16.—The Central Statistical Board, a Government body, 
reported that in the 5 years 1933-37, Federal outlay for relief totalled 
$14,218,773,000. This did not include over $5,000 million contributed 
by State and local Governments to various programmes. 

The Senate Naval Affairs Committee reported favourably on the 
Bill embodying the President’s recommendation for naval expansion. 
(This suggested construction of 3 battleships of 45,000 tons, 2 aircraft 
carriers of 20,000 tons, 9 cruisers, 23 destroyers, and g submarines.) 

The Committee’s report accompanying its resolution pointed out 
that the United States was not self-contained, and that the maintenance 
of its industries and its high standard of living depended on the impor- 
tation of essential raw materials. Without a strong Fleet a blockade 
against the foreign trade of the country might be established at points 
thousands of miles from the American coasts. Their outlying pos- 
sessions would be captured, and used against them as advance bases. 

The value of aircraft was recognized, but without the assistance 
of the Fleet the air arm alone could not deny an enemy control of 
the sea, whereas “a sufficiently powerful Fleet could do it without 


aircraft assistance.”’ 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 30.—Mr. Hull, at his press conference, emphasized that the 
Government did not question, and was not questioning, the right of 
the Mexican Government to expropriate the oil properties. Exchanges 
taking place between the two Governments found their basis in the 
demand of the U.S.A. that there should be fair and equitable com- 
pensation. 

The Treasury reduced the price of foreign silver to 43 cents. 

March 31.—The Government sent a Note to the British and French 
Governments invoking the escalator clause of the London Naval Treaty 
of March, 1936, and proclaiming their intention to build capital ships 
of over 35,000 tons and cruisers above 8,500 tons. 

Mr. Hoover, in a speech in New York, described Europe as “a 
rumbling war machine,” and said the nations of Europe needed to be 
convinced that America’s policy was to keep out of other people’s 
wars. He warned the country against all commitments, as they would 
involve it in an alliance against Germany and Italy and their satellites 
and would result in it being dragged into Great Britain’s national and 
Imperial policies. 

Apri 1.—The Note from the Mexican Government was published 
by the Secretary of State. It declared that ‘“‘ Mexico will know how 
to honour her obligations of to-day and of yesterday. . . . Mexico 
has always wished to maintain her prestige by carrying out her obliga- 
tions, but elements which did not understand Mexico placed obstacles 
in the way of this high and noble purpose.” 

It stated that Mexico regarded the attitude of the U.S. Government 
towards the expropriation as reaffirming once more “ the sovereignty 
of the peoples of this Continent.” 

Mr. Hull expressed gratification at the determination to honour 
obligations, and said that under these conditions he believed a rapid 
and equitable solution of pending problems between the two Govern- 
ments could be found. 

Apmnil 2.—The Government’s Note on naval building was published. 
This stated that “‘ The Japanese Government did not choose to furnish 
information with regard to its naval construction or its plans for future 
construction,” and the Government had therefore decided to invoke 
the escalator clause. The “ proposed departure”’ from the London 
Treaty limits referred not only to the ships but to the calibre of guns 
which might be mounted in them. 

April 6.—Notes to German Government re closing of Legation in 
Vienna and discharge of Austrian debt obligations. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

April 7.—The President removed Austria from the list of countries 
receiving the most-favoured-nation treatment. (Germany was the 
only country not granted preferential tariffs.) 

Japanese comment on U.S. naval policy. (See Japan.) 

It was learnt that 15 Governments had accepted the invitavions 
to send representatives to an international committee to help refugees 
from Germany and Austria. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


U.S.S.R. 
March 30.—Reports re concentration of troops on Manchukuo 
frontiers. (See Manchukuo.) 
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April 4.—Krylenko, the former Commissar of Justice, was 
denounced as a “ despicable traitor ’’ by the State Prosecutor. 

The Foreign Commissar received a protest from the Japanese 
Ambassador against the military assistance which he asserted the 
Government were giving to China. 

M. Litvinoff replied that their attitude in selling arms, etc., to China 
was in complete accordance with the principles of international law, 
and denied that they had sent any military detachments or individual 
military persons to that country to participate in war action. 

Volunteers from many countries were fighting for the Chinese, but 
as far as was known, the Japanese Government had not protested to 
any of these. 

China and Japan enjoyed equal possibilities of obtaining arms 
from abroad. ‘ 

M. Litvinoff also referred to other matters which his Government 
wished to settle with Japan, notably the detention of a mail aeroplane 
in Manchukuo, the arrest of a Soviet passenger steamer, and the default 
of Manchukuo in the payments for the C.R. Railway. 

April 11.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in Tokyo 
to protest against an alleged violation of the frontier by Japanese 
airmen. Nine fighting planes were alleged to have appeared over 
Soviet territory near Grodekova, on the line from Vladivostok to the 
Manchukuo frontier. Two others joined them from Manchukuo, and 
all penetrated Soviet territory for some 3 miles, where they were met 
by Russian planes. One was forced to land, and the pilot, who was 
captured, said his machine belonged to the Japanese Air Force in 
Korea. 


Vatican City 

March 29.—The Osservatore Romano stated that when the Austrian 
bishops decided to advise Catholics to vote ‘“‘ Yes”’ on April 10 they 
made one condition; they stipulated that ‘‘the rights of God and 
the Church’ should be fully guaranteed. The German papers had 
been silent about this. 

April 1.—The Osservatore Romano stated that it was authorized 
to say that the declaration of the Austrian Bishops re the plebiscite 
was decided ‘“‘ without any previous agreement with or subsequent 
approval by the Holy See, and on the sole responsibility of the Episco- 
pate itself.” 

The Vatican wireless station, in a broadcast in German on 
“ political Catholicism,’ censured the action of the Austrian Bishops. 
There existed a false conception of political Catholicism, and the 
greatest danger lay in the fact that the official protectors of Divine 
morals had themselves become victims of this erroneous conception to 
the point of falling under the influence of the mighty and successful 
figures of the day. It therefore happened that ‘ these pastors no longer 
recognize the wolf in sheep’s clothing as is their duty.”’ 

Certain protectors of the interests of the Church had abused their 
authority in order to convince the faithful of the truth of certain 
statements which concerned only practical questions of political and 
social life. Thus, it was no business of the ecclesiastical doctrinal 
authorities to make statements which appraised the social or popular 
successes of a Government. All upright men would regard this 
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“attachment of the pastors to the powerful men of the day as a lack 
of dignity and a breach of trust.” 

Apnl 3.—It was stated authoritatively that the broadcast on 
“ political Catholicism ”’ was quite unofficial and delivered without the 
knowledge of the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

April 4.—The Osservatore Romano said the Vatican broadcast was 
“a purely private expression of opinion and therefore neither official 
nor semi-official, nor inspired, and the Holy See assumes no responsi- 
bility for it.” 

The paper complained that the Italian press did not publish its 
note stating that the Austrian Bishops had not consulted the Vatican 
before advising their flock to vote “ Yes ’”’ in the plebiscite. 

April 5.—Cardinal Innitzer arrived in the Vatican City. 

Apnil 6.—The Pope received Cardinal Innitzer. 

The Osservatore Romano published a statement by the Cardinal, 
who said that the declaration made by the Austrian Bishops must not 
be regarded as expressing approval of what was not compatible with 
the law of God or the liberty and rights of the Catholic Church. More- 
over, it was not to be regarded as binding the conscience of Catholics, 
nor should State or party exploit it for propaganda. 

The Austrian Bishops, he said, demanded that no changes should 
take place in matters pertaining to the Austrian Concordat without 
the previous consent of the Holy See; that all propaganda against 
religion and the Church be prohibited; that the State’s policy on 
education should be in agreement with the rights of parents and the 
moral and religious training prescribed by the Catholic Faith; and 
that Catholics should have the right to profess and practise their faith 
in all spheres of life and by all the means available. 

April 18.—Replying to a telegram from General Franco containing 
renewed pledges of the loyalty of Spain, the Pope telegraphed: ‘‘ We 
are glad to hear vibrating in your Excellency’s message the traditional 
faith of Catholic Spain, whose crown of faith is enriched for its better 
fortune by a new hero of Christian fortitude, and we send you with all 
our hearts the apostolic benediction, propitiatory of Divine favours.” 
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